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ABSTRACT 

The study was designed to discover relationships 
between certain backgrounds and characteristics of children, and some 
of the attitudes that are considered vital in a democracy, e.g. those 
concerning democratic living, group interdependence, empathy, 
independent thinking and social responsibility. The major variables 
included: (1) grade or class level; (2) sex; (3) I.Q.; and (4) school 

achievement level. Subjects were upper elementary school children. 
Data was collected by a questionnaire. In general, it was 
hypothesized that girls would hava acre favorable attitudes than 
boys, and that the older the child and the higher his/her I.Q. and 
achievement scores, the more favorable his/her attitudes would be. In 
great part, the findings bear this out. The least favored concept was 
independent thinking. Reasons for the findings are adduced and 
implications tor future st juy discussed. (TL/Author) 
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CHAPTER I 
HTTRODUCTION 

The main purpose of this study was to discover 
»ny relationships between certain backgrounds and 
characteristics >f children, and some of the attitudes 
that are perhaps generally considered most vital in a 
democracy. The attitudes chosen for this study were 
categorized withiii the following social conceptual or 
behavioral areas* c ^ocratic living, group inter- 
dependence, empathy, independent thinking, and soc?aJ 
responsibility. 

In the area of democratic living, the attitudes 
'studied involved mainly the child’s recognition of, 
and regard for, the righn of others. In the area of 
social interdependence or group cooperation, the attitudes 
studied involved the child's feelingc while working 
within a group, and his expresr ed preferences for group 
or individual work. The area of empathy covered the 
extent to which the child seemed able to relate 
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emotionally to the problems or successes of his peers. 

In the >rea of independent thinking an attempt was made 
to evaJUate the extent to which the child seemed moti- 
vated to think, independently. The area of social res- 
ponsibility included the expressed attitudes of the child 
toward his obligations to abide by the rules or lews 
of his home, school, and comr.nnity. 



following general objectives* 1) to determine student 
attitudes toward certain behavioral areas stated in the 
j study's purposes, 2) to identify ary differences in 
\ pupil attitudes between grade levels, 3) to identify 
i any differences in pupil attitudes that may be related 
•j to rex differences, 4) to identify any differences in 
? pupil attitudes related to varying levels of I.Q. 

} scores, and 5) to identify any differences in pupil 

s 

i attitudes among varying levels of school subject achieve- 
| meet scores. 

| In the initial preparation of the questionnaire, 

' graduate students in education were asked to place the 



The major focus of this study centered on the 
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questionnaire 1 s attitude items under the. relevant concept 
1 adings. Before the main 3tudy, the questionnaire was 
given to a sample fourth grade class in order to discover 
major inconsistencies in responses. 

The main study utilized a questionnaire consisting 
of favorably and unfavorably stated attitude items under 
each of the five main concept areas. The major variables 
included in the questionnaire study were the following 
variablesi 1) the pupil's grade or class level, 2) the 
pupil's sex, 3) the pupil's intelligence quotient, and 
4) the pupil's school achievement level. The question- 
naire was distri* 'ted to fourth, fifth, and sixth grade 
pupils. Kajor hypotheses were tested to determine the 
cause and/or relationship between the pupil's stated 
total attitude score and each of tie previously stated 
variables. The eight major hypotheses of this study were 
stated as follows! 

Hi i Sixth grade children will have signifi- 
cantly higher mean attitude scores of favor- 
able attitudes than fourth or fifth grade 
children. 
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Hi i There will be a significantly higher 
mean attitude score of favorable attitudes 
of girls' scores as compared with boys' 
scores at each grade level. 

H3 i Older boyt and girls will have signi- 
ficantly higher mean favorable attitude 
scores than younger boys and girls within 
their respective sexes. 

Children with above-average IQ, at 
each grade level, will have significantly 
higher mean favorable attitude scores 
that children with below-average 10. 

B 5 i Older children with above-average IQ 
will have significantly higher mean 
favorable attitude scores than younger 
children with above-average IQ. 

H*i Older children with below-average IQ 
will hive significantly higher mean 
favorable attitude scores than younger 
children with below-average IQ. 

B r i Older pupils with above-average 
achievement will lave a higher mean 
favorable attitude score than younger 
pupils with above-average achievement. 
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Eg i Pupil 8 with above- average achieve- 
ment at each grade level will have a 
higher mean favorable attitude score 
than pupils with below-average achieve- 
ment. 

In Chapter III of this study, more information 
will be provided in relation to the above areas, as well 
as discussion involving the definitions of important 
terms used in the study, and the statistical methods 
of analysis utilized to evaluate the results of the 
questionnaire study* 

Subjects used in the study were comprised of 
l children from three fourth grades, three fifth grades 
j and thr;e sixth grades from elementary schools In the 
| Syracuse Public School System. A major limitation of 
this study was the restricted use of generalizations 
to larger populations based on the sample of this study. 
1 Another major limitation of this study was that the 
response* of pupils on the attitude questionnaire could 
: only be assumed to represent their actual beliefs or 
feelings* 
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CHAPTER II 



BACKGROUND LITERATURE OP ATTITUDES AND CONCEPTS 



ALL 5 tudea 



There has been extensive literature reported 
in books and journals which contain relevant background 
material in the general areas of attitudes and concepts, 
ss they pertain to children of nine to twelve years of 
age. The collected research in the area of attitudes 
divides into the following sections i 1) definitions 
of 'attitudes,' 2) the developoent of attitudes, 

3) the study oi prejudiced attitudes, 4) the causes 
of attitude change, 5) an attitude study of culturally 
deprived children, and 6) the school's role in helping 
to develop favorable social attitudes in children. 

Definitions of ' Attitudes ' 

So* oral sources were found that offered generally 
similar definitions for the teru 'attitude." Kerlinger 

defined so attitude as s "predisposition to think, feel 

perceive, and behave toward a cognitive, or understood, 
outside object. ' Ha further stated that an attitude has 
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an objective reference, but may be of a subjectively 
oriented nature.* An attitude was defined by K^rper as 
a concept with an evaluative dimension. Therefore, he 

claimed that any theory explaining concept formation can 

2 

explain attitude development. Harper did not state, 
however, that before such a theory connecting attitudes 
with concepts can be asserted, the attitude toward the 
concept must be outwardly expressed by the person or 
persons under study. 



Edwards defined an attitude as “the degree of 



positive or negative feeling expressed about some 
psychological object." By psychological object, Edwards 



referred to any "idea, person, or ideal, by which people 
can disagree within a range of positive or negative 
feeling." 3 Edwards' definition of attitude was 
selected for the way the meaning of attitude will be 
used in the questionnaire study. Remmers stated that 
attitudes mabe up the individual's self-evaluation of 
conuuvv and desires, in relation to a system of self- 
underttcod social values. He defined an attitude as 



_ ^ *er linger, Foundations of behavioral 

p**4^3 C ^ Yorhi Holt, Rinehart and Kinston, Inc., 1966), 

Robert J. C. Harper, "The 



Attitudes and Concepts," The Cognitive Processe s! Readings . 
C. Harper fijfc, *!• (New York i 



ed. Robert J. 

T5err^iw4)rpp 



Interrelationship of 
£e£2.$g,i Re ad in 
Prentice-Hall, 



317 - 19 . 



’’Allen L. Edwards, Techniques £* Attitude Scale 
CODI Ruction (Hew YorXi Apple ton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
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"a felt idea or group of ide*r* which set persons to act 
in relation to specific objects that arouse such feelings 
An attitude was defined by Kulp as "a behavior tendency 
In relation to a value, expressed either veroally or in 
outer non-verbal behavior."^ 

Xn general, then, these sources stated that an 
attitude is some fora of expressed feeling or belief 
toward an object, idea, or person. A questionnaire of 
attitude statements toward earlier mentioned social 
concepts or behavioral areas is the main attitude 
evaluative instrument in this study. 
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The Development of Attitudes 



h The formation of attitudes in children, according 

) 

*\ to various sources, follows an unbroken developmental 

| 

pattern. According to Reamers, attitudes begin at an 
early age in the fora of original drives in children. 
Later in 1 -fe, these original drives couple with social 
•xperiencss which are organised into attitude systems. 

As the child grows, he acquires "human nature" which 
helps to equip hie to live better in human society. 



*H. H. Reamers, Introduction to Opinion and Attitude 
Measurement (Hew Yotki Harper and Brothers, Inc., 1954), pp. 
3 -*. 

^Daniel H. Kulp, "Concepts In Attitude Tests," 
^ yujrnal of ^gg|ylo |^a^j fiocisi flam xch« XXX, Ho. 3 
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'! Also, during the* growth process, the chile* gains new 

'l learnings and experiences which help lead to new attitudes 

:| 

! and goals* This development begins with primary social 
'i group relations in the home, and later attitudes are 

|j 

| formed from secondary group relations from peer groups 

J ! and school life* The strength or weakness of a child's 

;'( 

felt attitudes will depend on how close a personal 

6 

relationship the child has established with others* 

•I If a did in school feels that his teacher 

J 

| dl-iikes him or discriminates against him, it would 
seem that the child wo a d develop negative or anti- 

■i 

| social attitudes toward that teacher. Part of the 
jj questionnaire's purposes in this writer's study is to 
\ determine, by the child's written responses, if having 
a certain and school achievement level is related 

to his attitudes toward those behavioral or concept areas 
desired by the school* In addition to these variables, 
relationships will be sought in regard to any differences 
in attitudes between older and younger school children. 



*Reenera, loc * clt * 
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The Study of Prejudiced Attitudes 

•i 

j A study by Zelxgs and Hendrickson, -antitied 

j "Factors Regarded by Children as the Basis of Their 

i 

1j Racial Attitudes," conducted with several hundred ele- 

I 

j sent ary school children, disclosed that these children 
i are much more liberal at early school ages in their 

social classroom relationships. Other conclusions of 

I 

J their study indicated that 

1. Attitcdes of young children displayed 
jl high subjectivity based on a small amount of 

\ factual experience. 

3 

■: 2. Children' 8 attitudes toward other races 

jl depended on the degree of personal experience 

S these children had with members of other races. 

I 3. Bo generalised ideals were found to signify 

that the child could relate as well with members 
of other races as with members of his own race.^ 

JLadke -Yarrow, Tiager and Davis’s study of the 
social perceptions and attitudes of children revealed 
that the cultural context and attitudes of children, 
relative to other racial and religious group** are 

7 Kulp # 0£. fp. 225-33. 
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learned early in childhood. The study also stated that 
group membership is one aspect of the self-concept of 
children and that group membership is related to the 

Q 

child's needs for acceptance, Allport claimed that 
attitudes are related to 1) security, 2) prestige, 

3) emotional trauma, and 4) acceptance of facts. In 
all four cases, these factors are only significant to 
the child if they are within bis understood experiential 
background* Allport classified the following channels 
through which attitudes are built: 

1. Attitudes grow out of a process of inte- 
grating numerous and varied experiences. 

2* Attitudes are formed by individualizing 
■pacific action patterns from earlier exploratory 
mass action behavior. 

3. Attitudes are acquired as a result of trau- 
matic or shock incidents* 



4. Attitudes are molded by imitation of parent ‘ 
and other adult attitudes. 

Therefore, he concluded that emotional control of a 
child is more easily accomplished by building' healthy 

9 

attitudes at an >axly age. 

Marlon Radke-Yarrov, Helen 0. Trager, and 

^Soolal-Xerceptloae~aad~-Attii-ud*e of 

Children, * Paychologlcal g tuples Human Development, 

teds.} Raymond 0. Kunlen and George C. Thompson, (New Yorki 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1963), p# 420, 

^Gordon Allport, "Control by Attitudes," Child 
Growth and Devel opment, (ed.) Crcil V. Millard, (Bostoni 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1951), pp. 317-18. 
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General agreement seems to be held among the 
'' previously cited sources that attitudes are related to 
the child's environment, age, and level of understood 
i social experiences. Therefore, the sample population 
! for this writer's study will try to include as vide a 
range of Intellectual and experiential levels as possible, 
j in order to try to determine what different attitudss 

■j 

are exhibited by children of each level. 

[ Radke -Yarrow, Trager, and Davis's study of child- 

; ren's attitudes found that minority group children dis- 
played more negative self-feelings and personality con- 

] 

» flicts than children from majority group backgrounds. 

j 

The minority group child also displayed very aggressive 

i 

; attitudes to identify more with the majority group. 

.1 

The authors also stated that the effect of group member- 
ship on a child's self-concept is relative to the role 
of the particular social group. It was hypothesised 
; that tho school's attitude of indifference toward 
problems related to cultural group differences has 
resulted in children continually learning and absorbing 
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\ adult stereotyped attitudes toward other groups. 

►I 

In hie ar\. lole, Chasnoff stated that ethnic 
j attitudes are an integrated part of attitudes in general 
i and are interrelated to the whole personality and its 

environment. He further stated that i:ost children readily 
,j accept adult attitudes toward ethnic groups. Evidence 
was cited that more prejudiced attitudes are found in 

'i 11 

lower socio-economic and lower educated groups. 

A study by Adorno ani others claimed that the personality 

5 structure of the ethnocentric chila is similar to that 

I 

of the ethnocentric adult, but the main difference is 
that the ethnocentric child is more ammenable for change. 

<■ This study was done with rver two thousand college and 

s 

■; non- col lege subjects. The measuring instrument was a 
| questionnaire divided into factual questions, opinion- 

l 

| attitude scales, and projective personality oriented 
questions.** 

The study aluo stated that liberal anti-authori- 
tarian type children vers 1) more forgiving, 2) more 
self-aware of inner motives, 3) less touchy in personal 

, * Oftadk e-Yar row, Trager, and Davis in Kuhlen and 

_ Thompson, op. clt., pp 421-22. 

11 Robert R. Chasnoff, 'Variables that Influence 
the Formulation of Attitudes,” Elementary Curriculum. 

(ed.) Robert E. Chasnoff, (NewYorki Putman Publishing Co., 
pp. 598-602. 

12 T. K. Adorno, et al. The Authoritarian Per sonality 
(Rew York i Harper and Bros., 1913) , p, . 415-36. 
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matters, 4) more sensitive to others' opinions, and 
5) less outwardly self-assertive than other authoritarian 
type children. 13 Chasnoff cited Radke and Sutherland's 
report that found that older children showed a progressive 
increase of negat .V.e attitudes toward minority groups. 
Children in grades five and six were about fifty percent 

discriminatory, while higher age groups were proportionally 
14 

more discriminatory. Chasnoff also stated thit 
children are aware of racial differences as early as the 
age of three years. This awareness starts with a generally 
unfavorable attitude toward a certain ethnic group. As 
the child gets older, he applies acre adult stereotypes 
toward the particular group. 15 

Hi# foregoing sources seem to agree that children 
acquire stereotyped attitudes from adults at an early 
age and that many children acquire even more of these 
prejudiced attitudes as they get older. One of the major 
purposes of this study ia to find out if children in 
higher school grades have more favorable social attitudes 
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Sutherland, 



^Variables that Influence the Formulation of Attitudes,* 
Chasnoff, OP . cit . , pp. 604-606. 
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than children in lower grades. If so, one possible 
reason may be that the school's influence has helped 
to alleviate previously learned prejudiced attitudes. 
Attitudes of tested children to items related to empathy, 
social responsibility, and others in the questiornaire 
of this study, should help to find how relatively success- 
ful the school has been in helping children to develop 
■ore socially desired attitudes. 

The C auses of Attitude Change 

Several source studies offered different views 
regarding the causes of attitude change. Manske studied 
the effects of a Hawthorne- type of study on 1 27 , pupils 
in an experimental and control group setting, and 16 
teachers* The results of his study of the influences 
on pupil behavior of liberal- oriented and non- liberal 
oriented teachers were as follows i 

1. Children with higher IQ tended to 
have aore liberal attitudes. 

2, Female students were more conservative 
than male students. 
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3* Younger pupils were more liberal than older 
pupils. 

4. Types of pupil readings definitely influenced 
attitudes. 

5. A favorable acquaintanc , vith racial groups 
tended to increase tolera ace. 1 ^ 

The study also found that doctrinaire teachers pressured 
pupils to conform to their views, and when actual social 
problems were studied in class, the invtlvement, itself, 
tended todbvelop more liberal attitudes. 17 

A study of the effects of parents' emotional 
relations on attitude formations in their children was 

• ♦ s 

conducted by Rogers. One hundred and twenty-five 
children comprised the cample. The results showed that 
the effect of inter-parent emotional relations on a 
child's behavioral attitudes were more significant 
than the effects of religious, intelligence, or socio- 
economic factors of the parents. The children of parents 
thst had a generally balanced eaotional interplay were 
pore confident in their daily school life, in clinical 
studies thst attempted to alter parent-child attitudes, 

1 ^Arthur J. MansXa, The Reflections of Teachers ' 
Attitudes In the Attitudes of Their Pupils (Hew YorXt 
fturesu of Publications.. Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1936), pp. 14-15. 

1 7 a>id . 
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i 

j little positive success was gained until parents were 
j convinced to display more warmth and affection to their 

j. children. It was also found that hostile attitudes of 

! 

the parent toward his child are often transferred from 

18 

the affected child to others in his peer grour- 

Cohen's study involved the use of threats to change 
attitudes In terms of an individual's level of self-esteem. 

! 

r 

I the results showed that threatening appeals are usually 

j; 

I rejected by persons having a higher level of self-esteem. 

Also, approaches which would Improve an individuals 

self-esteem were more readily accepted by those with a 

19 

high level of self-esteem. It would then seem that 
■ the child with low self-esteem would resist school- oriented 
' change. 

In this area of attitude change and development, 

Poshay and others claimed that learned attitudes are the 
; consequence of numerous environmental experiences. 

1 Major factors to consider In order to improve favorably 
! attitudes included 1) adding newer experience*, 2) offer- 
ing more pleasant experiences to counteract previous 
unpleasant experiences, 3) suggesting favorable ready-made 

"I Iff 1 

Carl A. Rogers, The Clinical Tr eatment of the 

Problem phlld (Sew York t Hough too-X if flin Co., 1939), pp. 180- 

02e 

^Arthur R. Cohen, Attitude Chancs pmd poclal 
Influence (Sew York t Basic Books, Inc., 1964), pp. 45-46. 

! 27 
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attitudes, 4) providing vicarious experiences, and i 

! 

5) arranging never, more dramatic experiences. As the 
child adopts both favorable and unfavorable attitudes 

from his home, peer, and school cultures, great ambiguities 
can arise in his attitudinal thinking. Another mentioned 
source of culture conflict is in the area of reward 

l 

and punishment learning. For example, parents may put 
store stress on the virtues of hard physical work, rather 

than on an intellectualized verbal learning process 

20 

advocated by the school. 

Cole mentioned six traits that should be studied 
in order to determine emotional maturity in pre-adoles- 
cents. These traits included 1) how often the child 
can make independent decisions without adult assistance, 

2) whether the child can relate the parts of a social 
act to the whole act, 3) whether the child can view 
himself with a minimum of prejudice, 4) whtcher the 
child Is willing to compromise rather than indulge in 
futility, 5) whether the child can make up has mind 
after relevant evidence has been evaluated, and 

6) whether the child does not overrate his own personal 

^Arthur W. Poshay et ft], , (ed.). Children^ 

•octal Values (Hew Vorki Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1954), pp. 20-34. 
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I Importance. Cole state*, that the observer's awareness 
of these traits in evaluating children's outer behavior 
j could act as an effective measuring device for comparing 
different children on a continuum scale of maturing 
behavior.^* 

Sherif and Sherif stated that the problem of 
attitude rhange is to decide on the degree of discrepancy 
I froa communication, and the felt necessity of coping 

■ I 

| with the discrepancy in terms of an individual's degree j 

of mental -emotional involvement. If there is a strong 

f eodlonal involvement# then attitude change becomes 

more difficult. When fche communication is worded in 

a pattern similar to the individual's cognitive level# 

he would be more likely at least to consider the COCimuni- 
22 

cation. 

Sherif and Sherif' o att ‘.tude study stated three 
generalised conclusions. 

1. The more extras* a person 1 s stand on an 
issue# the more extreme will be his stated 
reaction* 



^ Miel l a C ole , a tt a in i ng Ma tur i ty {flew Vot Xr 

Farrar and Mnehfr-t# Inc., 1943), p. 39. 
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Carolyn V* and Mutafer Sherif# Attitude and 
Attitude Chang e (London* W. B* Saunders# Inc., 19 •), 
pp. 225-28. 
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2. A person's relative emotional position to 
an attitude statement on their attitude scale, 
if moderately, emotional, approachet a majority 
neutral point. 

3. An extremely emotional person's attitude 
bas a higher latitude range than the moderately 
emotional person, while the moderate person 
has a larger non-ccmmital score. 

The major finding of the study was that the relation 

between the ext re* as of standards and patterns of 

evaluation is not just the extre»aeness, but the high 

probability .'-hat an individual extreme in his position 

23 

is highly emotionally involved in that position. 

In "The Development of Children's Attitudes" 
section of his edited work, Chaanoff stated that attitudes 
display a person's interrelationship with his environment. 
Be further claimed that to improve or change attitudes, 
there must be an awareness of the Influence of certain 
variables upon a person. Several of these variables 
Included 1) the child's socio-economic background, 

2) the level and quality of the child's educational 
background, 3) the child's environmental background, 

i 3 Ibld .. 233-35. 
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j; and 4) types of adult behaviors affecting the child's 

i 24 

j[ personality* 

\ Several ideas were suggested by Chasnoff for 

f changing negative ethnic attitudes in children i 

j 1) Start attitude training with younger children since 

•i they usually have greater mental flexibility, 2) Use 
!! ; 
| a multi -dimensional approach to attitude change rather 

ij than just one approach, 3) Use group work on problems 

! of common interest, rather than stress specific inter- 

!i 

■ group relations, 4) Change the group norms toward ethnic 

| 

j groups so that it becomes unpopular to ha*'e prejudiced 
8 attitudes, 5) The classroom emotional climate can affect 

I prejudiced and non -prejudiced feelings, 6) The teacher 

should be the key person in improving inter-group 
25 

eduation* 

lUdke-Yarrov, Trager, and Davis's previously 
cited study stated that the school could help the child 
change prejudiced attitudes by helping him to learn 
correct facts about cultural differences, and, therefore, 
learn to adjuat better to a more culturally diverse 

* 24 

Chasnoff, pp. g it* , pp. 604-606* 

2 *n>id> pp. 606-610* 
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] world . ** Joyce stated that many attitudes develop 
| between the ages of six and sixteen as a result of 

i 

! conforming to the social group to which the child 
27 

belongs. He advocated several positive approaches 

j to the development of healthy social attitudes. 

| 1. A careful study might be made of social 

j attitudes learned in early social experiences. 

2* An awareness should be developed that 
j attitude can grow without any contact with 

j the objects of attitudes. 

j 3. The best approach to change attitudes is 

i ♦ o combine the teaching of attitudes th 

26 

j. objec* experiences and attitude evaluation. 

The foiegoing sources have described approacho 
that could be utili ed ^y M i school to improve children's 
social attitvde development, if this writer's question- 
naire study discloses that older childrer s r>ore 
[ school- experience have more favorable * ^ * l ^ .es, 

‘ then a possible cause for this result ma> i. .= t the 
! school has played a part in improving social attitude 
‘ development In children. 

**!Cuh la ii a n d Th om rv o n. o p ^ -ci t * . P P. 42 0*2^. 

i * 7 0ruce Joyce, ' eoles for Elementary Social 

Science Education {Chicago; Science Research Associates, 
Inc., 1965), pp. 110-11. 

pp. 10»-10. 
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An Attitude Study of Culturally 
Deprived Children 

Although this se ’tlon is not directly related 
to the major hypotheses of this study, it is included 
to offer reasons why many children froro lower socio- 
economic backgrounds may have less favorable attitudes 
than children of higher socio-economic backgrounds. 
Various sources described characteristics and problems 
found to be typical in culturally-deprived and lower 
economic class children. Arnez cited three basic problem 
areas. 

1 „ Parents fail to provide success symbol 
motivation. 

2* There is often an alien feeling toward a 
* middle class" atmosphere in the schools. 

3. There may be weak early language training. 

Therefore, it is harder for the culturally deprived 

child to ojmpete early in school with more economically 

advantaged children. According to the author, the 

above factors result in the deprived child adopting 

negative feelings toward himself, society, and the 
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school. Most blame for this condition was levelled 
at the school's failure to uplift these children because 
of persistent negative and hostile attitudes of many 

middle-class oriented teachers toward deprived children 
29 

in their classroom. 

In order to determine the attitudes of Negro 
children toward school, Pittman administered the Illinois 
Inventory of Pupil Opinion to 278 Negro children of all 
six grades in four elementary schools. He cited diffi- 
culty in placing high validity on the verbal responses 
of tested sixth grade pupils. He claimed that their 
low socio-economic and cultural backgrounds helped to 
influence them to agree with what they thought the 
school wanted them to agree. He found no significant 
difference between a child's sex and expressed attitudes, 
and little significance between a child's intelligence, 
achievement, and stated attitudes, to warrant any valid 
behavioral generalisations.^ 

Munich's study dealt with the developing of 

responsibility patterns of perceptions of 508 sixth 
29 

Nancy h. Amez, "The Effect of Teacher Attitudes 

- upun Un rCuV n n aily Pl * f* u n it, " Schuol and So c ie t y; ' X C iV; 

Mo. 2275, (March, 1966), 149-52. 

„ *?Joseph Pittman, «A Study of the Suitability 

of an Attitude -Gauging Instrument for Assaying the Attitude- 
Toward-Schooling of a Group of Sixth Grade Negro Pupils, * 
Journal of Negro Education, XX I, (September, 1952), 116-47. 
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grade children's attitudes toward acceptance of res- 
ponsibility. The main measuring instrument was a question- 
naire measuring a child's perceptions of self-respon- 
sibility in different areas. The study included an 
equal number of lower and middle class children. The 
main finding of the study vas that middle class children 
had more positive attitudes toward assuming aelr-res- 
ponaibility at an earlie. age than lower class children. 

The reason given for this result was that middle class 
parents expect earlier adoption of home duties by their 
children than do lower economic class parents, ^ 

, The results of Zunich'a study seemed to sub- 

stantiate the findings of parts of studies by Davis 
and Bavighurst. Their study disclosed that middle- 
class children 

are taught ways of living that wilt pre- 
pare then to become financially independent, 
to assume positions of responsibility in the 
borne and community, and to become responsible 
citizens of the culture In which they live. 

The lover class children are reared in families 
In which life is less strictly organized, and 
fever demands are made upon them. 



Michael Eunich, "The Development of Resp*. isibiltty 
Perceptions of Lower and Middle Class Children, ■ Journal 
Of educational Research* LVI, No. 9 (Hay-June, 1961), 497-99. 
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Davis and Havighurst'r studies claimed that children in 
middle- class families were expected to assume respon- 
sibilities earlier than were lower class children. 33 
Vredevoe's study involved the effects that 
j transferring Negro pupils to predominately white schoo?.s 
| had on the attitudes of the Negro pupils. As a result 
j of an “open enrollment" policy, these pupils were sent 
to school considerable distances from their own neigh- 
j borhooda. The attitudes of these children to their new 
| school environment were found to be generally negative. 

Hany of the children claimed to ^eel odd in their new 
school enviro?iaent and felt equally 6trange when they 
returned to their own neighborhoods. Frequent state- 
ments of a jealous nature were expressed by many Negio 
students toward wealthier white children because they 
had better clothes and school supplies. 34 

The same author listed the following as seme 
suggestions to help school personnel alleviate the 

negative attitudes displayed by the newer pupils. 

1. Study the form of teacher attitudes 
toward minority groups. 

33 jfeid. 

^tavrence E. Vredevoe, ‘The Effect, of Desegregation 
on school Dibcipline, ■ The Education Digest. XXX (April, 

1965 ), 12 - 15 . 
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2. Housing codes should be more strictly enforced. 

3. Ethnic groups, themselves, must learn to 
discipline within their own groups. 

4. A forced transfer of pupils is less effec- 
tive than a studied plan of the proper age and 
grade of pupils considered for transfer- 35 

According * o Riesman, the culturally deprived 
child's attitude toward education is positive, even 
though he displays negative attitudes toward the school 
j and teacher. This is because the school represents an 
] alien, or unknown, culture to the deprived child. Such 
a child manifests attitudes of anti-intellectualism, 
narrow pragmatism, respect for rigid structure, and 
strong disciplinary authoritarianism. The author reports 
j the deprived child's attitudes toward democracy as con- 
j flicting. In one inatence, the child favors the underdog 
and his relations to others are of an egalitarian, 
informal nature, in other instances, however, he favors 
strong authoritarian leaders and displays prejudiced 
and disrespectful views toward the viewpoints of others. 36 

Pa* sow summarized the following personality 
j traits OX the cul turally disadvantaged chi ld 

3S AMd. 

36 PranX Riesman, The Culturally Deprived Child 
(Hev YorXi Harper and Row Co., 1962), pp. 3-1$. 
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s { 1. The pre-school years do not give the dis- 

? advantaged child experiences to prepare him 

ij for readiness in academic learning, either by 

| Intellectual g^ins or healthy attitudes to^/ard 

!j learning. 

jj 2. The child's limited slum society sanctions 

| behavior regarded as immoral in society at large. 

3. Early trouble, by such a child, in mastering 
j; baric Intellectual shills of the school and 

j broader society, quickly develops a negative 

i self-image, and resultant negative attitudes 

! toward the school and society. 

i 

j| 4. The child gains status in the street gang 

J culture and, therefore, develops antipathy 

S i toward achool- stressed concepts of '■'©operation, 

37 

•apathy, or proper grasp of democratic ideals. 

A study was made by Afflidon and Hoffman of children 
! from four sections at each grade level from kindergarten 
to sixth grade. There were two control groups and two 
experimental groups at each level. The teachers of only 
the experimental groups were given aid in learning 
■ ocio-metric techniques to see if this would help change 



their attitudes toward socially deprived children. The 



Harry Passov, "The Culturally Die advantaged 
Child," Education In Depressed Areas, (ed.) A. Harry Passov, 
(Hew York i Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1963), pp. 87-89* 
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jj study's results showed that deprived children, working 

tj vith a teacher who was motivated toward helping thegn, 

fj 

Jj did more successful school work than other deprived 

;i 

tj children who experienced no positive motivational 

•I 

|| experiences from their teacher. Therefore, the authors 



j believed the school can play an active part in attitude 
i change of deprived children, if teachers are made to 



realize the need for v.hera to empathize rore strongly 

with the needs of the children who are culturally 

. . . 3a 

deprived. 

The School T s Role in Attitude development 

In discussing his study of the school's role in 

helping to develop favorable social attitudes in children, 
• . 

Briggs 'stated that. In any learning situation, attitudes 
and intelligence roust be considered of equal importance. 
Therefore, in curriculum planning, the stressing of 
positive attitudes is as Important as the mastery of 
factual content* It was stated that more positive 

social attitudes vould also develop quicker in a classroom 

39 

atmosphere permeated vith democratic principles. 



; Aaidon and Carl B. Hoffman, "Can Teacher'* 

Help the Socially Rejected?" The Elementary School Journal. 
bXVI, No. 3 (December, l9S$) ,"T49-54. 

**Tho«aa H. Briggs, "The School *a Role in Helping to 
Develop Favorable Social Attitudes in Children, * The Emotiorttod 



vaiop ravoraoie social Attitudes in Children," The Emotiortto 
Attitudes, (ed.) Thomas H. Briggs, et al », (New Yorki Bureau 
of r^rj|atlonB| Teachers College, Columbia University, 1940), 

3k. — 
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Joyce claimed that a middle-class child can be culturally 
deprived if he has been prevented from having wide social 
experiences* He believed the school can help such 
children by providing an environment that offers the 

child a chance to socialize, ask questions, and practice 

40 

Interdependent relations with otners. 

Hillard cited a condensed form of Lewin, Lippitt 
and White's Iowa study of ten and eleven year old children 
in classrooms of an autocratic, laissez-faire, and 
democratic nature. Ihe study's findings showed that 
children, in a democratic type of classroom, displayed 
better general learning, lower aggression, and friendlier 

attitudes, than children in the other less democratic- 
41 

oriented classrooms. Joyce stated that the socially 

maturing child finds security in his peers, mixes 

adjustments to accepted social customs and conventions, 

and finds work that interests him. The author advised 

that teachers should seek these traits in students 

and strive, daily, to encourage them in the pupil's 

42 

regular school activities. 

40 Joyd*, iii-. PP- 126-^ 

**Kuxt Levin, Ronald Lippitt, and R,lph K. White, 
‘Patterns of Aggressive Behavior in Experimentally Created 
'Social Climates, 11 Child Growth a:id Development, ££• pit*, 
pp. 317-18. 

4J joyc«, iaa. 
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Joyce further claimed that most research showed 
that the schools' educators have done little to in prove 
; the teaching of lower class children. He advised educa- 
tors, while planning techniques for developing desirable 
attitudes, to avoid brainwashing, cajoling, and harsh 
social pressures, but rather rely on more gently per- 
suasive guidance and appeals to the mind. He urges 
th* necessity for educators to realize they deal with. 

! children from home backgrounds which are tolerant or 
intolerant toward other groups. Each teacher is obliged, 

, therefore, to at idy any attitudes of a child, whenever 

43 

they are appropriate to develop desired critical thinking. 

this writer's study, in part, will try to deter- 
mine if a significant difference in favorable attitudes 
^ exists between older grade school children when compared 
with their younger grade peers. If it is found that older 
children have more favorable attitudes, then a possible 
partial reason may be the influence of school environment 
over a longer period of time. Also, if a democratic type 
of school life exists, then this writer's study may 
; find that younger children with lower school achievement 
4 3 ibid . 
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and Intelligence levels may seem to display favorable 
attitudes toward those democratic ideals favored by the 
school, as a result of more positive social school 
experiences. 

Concepts 

The collected research in the area of concept 
study will be discussed in the following sequence; 

1) definitions of "concept," 2) types of concepts, 

3) pre-conceptual development in children, 4) the 
school's role in concept development, 5) typical self- 
concepts of nine to eleven year olds, and 6) causes of 
tolerant and prejudiced concepts in children. 

Definitions of " Concept " 

Various sources were studied to determine a 
suitable definition for the term "concept" as it will 
be used in this study. Allport defined a concept as 
any intellectual iced category, on any given level 
understood by the learner. He further stated that any 
concept has both a denotative and connotative sense, 
and the connotative sense can be of either a positive 
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or a negative nature. A concept was defined by 
V&rlinger as a word that expresses an abstraction by 
generalizing from particular experiences. He also stated 

that any concept has some common cultural meaning, although 

45 

it can take on different meanings by different groups. 

Hichaells cited Brownell and Hendr icksen* s 
definition of a concept as an abstract tangible quality, 



. but that as developmental learning of a concept progresses, 

it tabes on sore variable and specific meanings.^ 

Hie ha ells, the editor cf poclal Studies in the Elementary 

Schools, described concepts as functional meanings and 

[ understandings acquired by children from both life exper i- 
I 47 

I ences and school subject matter* A concept was defined 
by Taba as ■complex systems of highly abstract ideas which 



can be built only by successive experiences in a variety 

of contexts. ■** 



44 

COrdco W. Allport, The Mature of Prejudice 
(Hew York* pcaibleday and Co . , Inc. , 1958), p. 21. 

* 5 *»r linger , pp. cit . . pp. 31*32. 

4 Sr. A. Brownell and 0* HendricXsen, *How child en 
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Learn Information, Concepts, and Generalizations, ■ Social, 
studies for Children in * Democracy , ed. John U. Hichaells 
(Mw York t Prentice -Hall, Inc., 1950), pp. 100-102. 



l7 John 0. Michael is, *Social Studies Concepts in 
the Bleamutary Schools," Social Studies in the Element try 
Schools. 32nd Yearbook, National Council for the Social 
Studies, ed. John 0. Hichaells (Ifashingtoni National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1962), pp. 91-95. 

»ri?£79. 
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Bach source seems to agree that a concept is an 
intellectual! zed abstraction that takes on newer and 
more specific meanings with the learner 1 s increasingly 



understood experiences in the concept area. Therefore, I 

it would seem that the concept of democratic living takes .1 

'» 

on never and more precise meanings with school childrens 

i 

increase in age and experience. 

Types of Concepts 1 

I 

The five concept areas selected for this study 
were derived from the several sources that advocated the j 

school 1 » une of concepts considered the roost vital in a 
democracy, Hunnicut listed seven basic conceptual schemes. 

I 1, people 1 e manner of living is a product of 

environmental interaction. j 

2. m search of progress , people have built a 
constantly changing panorama of culture and 
civilization, 

; 

3, People work* invent , and build to satisfy 
tbelr changing needs and desires. 
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4 . People strive for order and justice through 
law and government. 

5* Through sharing experiences, people learn 
to live together. 

6. People need enrichment for their daily 
existence* 

7* People increasingly recognize their inter- 
dependence with all mankind, and must share 

49 

responsibility for the general welfare. 

The Social Studies Curriculum Center of Syracuse 
University stressed five value concept areas i 1) The 
Dignity of Han or the need for students to respect the 
individual rights of others, 2) Empathy, which can't 
be just taught, but taught and practiced as a concept 
value, so that students that accept this value will 
practice it, 3) Loyalty, or the learning of which 
loyalties are right and which are wrong, and how to 
test, effectively, certain positive loyalties to one's 
people and country, 4 ) Government by the Consent of tho 



Governed, which would overlap with the previous mentioned 
concepts, and 5) Freedom and Equality, which also overlaps 
with the above concepts, and includes knowledge and 



Clarence W. Hunnicutt, (ed.), "Concluding 
Statement* Social Studies for the Kiddle Grades i Answering 
Teachers 1 Question s (Washington i NRA, National Council for 
the Social Studies, I960), pp. 121-22* 
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practice of freedom with responsibility and respect 
for other's equality. 

Five key concept areas were advocated by the 
Bureau of Curriculum Development of the New York State 
Education Department. These concept areas included the 
following! 1) Interdependence, whereby people become 
social through group life and shared experiences# 

2) Adaptation-Conservation, in which people's lives are 
conditioned by their natural environment, 3) Cooperation, 
whereby people work together to satisfy their needs 
and desires, 4) Democracy, where people try, through 
■utually accepted laws and organization, to gain justice 
and security, and 5) Progress, whereby people have struggled 
through time to achieve a better life. 51 In a section 
pertaining to key concepts in elementary school social 
studies, Michael is has also stressed the use of such 
concept areaB as interdependence, independent thinking, 

and other social skills necessary to train children to 
52 

live in a democracy. 

Froa the afore mentioned sources, the concept 
areas of group cooperation, democratic living, 

*°Roy A. Price et al. f 



^Roy A. Price £t al. f Mabr Concepts for the Social 
Hg^et^ Syi^cuse i The social S t udl e a Curr iculum Center, 

51 

praen 

p Si 



5 ^Social Studies. Bureau of B1 eoent ary Curriculum 
} 0p p e nt 2 2 W 1 3 1 Yor * stat « Education Department, 



2 Kichaelis, op . clt .. pp. 92-9J. 
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| independent thinking, empathy, and social responsibility 

| have been selected for use in this study. The term 

i 

!j "concept," will be used in this study with the belief 
that children can react, in their stated attitudes toward 
conceptual areas, in a connotative rather than denotative 

j sense* Therefore, it would seem possible for children 

,1 

'j to have emotionally expressed attitudes toward given 
I concepts without being able to verbally identify these 

j concepts by a specific name. By use vf a questionnaire, 

i 

| consisting of favorable and unfavorable attitude state- 
‘J ments related to the selected concept areas, the writer 
ij of this study vill try to determine how close a relation- 
ji ship exists between those attitudes expressed by nine-to- 
t twelve-year^ old children and those attitudes desired by 
j the school to prepare children for democratic living* 

B&conceptual Devd^pment in Children 

Various sources offered insights in the area of 
pre-conceptual development in children. In Section 5 
j of their book, Bloon, Davis and Hess mentioned that the 
public elementary schools ofter discriminate against 
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most culturally deprived children by failing to aid such 
children in forming more socially favorable attitudes 
j, and healthier self-concepts. 53 They listed four major 
deterrents« still practiced by the schools, that prevent 
improving the school’s role to prepare more adequately 
such children for social life. 

I: 1. The school's stress on long-range abstract 

I i goals are alien to such children. 

I 2. The school often lacks communication with 

parents of deprived children, which prevents 
|; possible enrichment of home environment. 

3. Many teachers discriminate against such 
students, and use their teaching more to 
;j classify discriminate ly such students rather 

j than try to seeX proper diagnosis of these 

| students 1 problems. 



4. These three factors, and others, leave the 
deprived child with a low level of self-esteem, 
and affects, negatively, his future adoption 
of school-desirec! social concepts. 5 * 

Eat van listed three major developmental levels 



of children's social perceptions t 1) simple enumeratior 
of concrete observations, 2) consideration of separate 



53 Benjamln S. Bloom, Allison Davis, Robert Hess 
(eda. ) , compensatory Education l££ Cultural Deprivation 
(few Yorkt Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 196S), 
pp. 29-31. 
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j parts of an observed situation, and 3) an awareness of 

|J meaningful wholes* In his early school life, the child's 

i J 

perceptual levels evolve from a concentration on "who" 

1 is involved in acts to a more structured "who and what" 

\ it involved in socially perceived acts. A later percep- 
j -:ual development centers on a more functional, or the 
fj "how or why," of perceived situations* ^ 

jj 

5 Four factors that greatly influence children's 

jj 

' social perceptions, according to Estvan, are: 1) physical 

factors, 2) language factors, where the use of learned 

i 

verbal symbols aids in expanding wider conceptual 
j identity of persons and things in more precise terms, 

3) intelligence, even though the brighter child can 
bring more concepts into play, there is no assurance 
that he has either strong or weak feelings toward newer 
experiences, and 4) experience background, which includes 
a study of the total relationship of the child's socio- 
economic, religious, and cultural background* Estvan 
considered that the primary areas of stress of social 
values in elementary school social studies should include 

^Frank Estvan, "The Child's World i fils Social 
Perceptions, " Social Studies in Elementary School* 

OP * Citf .* pp. 25-27. 
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the followings 1) respect and confidence in one's own 
rights and the rights of others, 2 ) concern for the 
welfare of others, and 3) a recognition and appreciation 
for the cultural similarities and differences of others* 



Be believed the main role of the school is to foster 

56 



these values in children. 

In a condensed article cited by Michaelis 
Havighurst wrote, in relation to the social development 
of children in grades four, five, and six, that their 
intellectual curiosity is more toward impersonal relations, 
such as things and processes, than in the area of human 
relations* He felt, therefore, that these children are 
more concerned with immediate experiences rather than 



with experiences of a broader and more intellectual 
57 



nature* Havighurst also claimed that concepts taught 
in elementary social studies programs are not to be 
taught as just so many facts to be learned. Rather, 
they should be stressed as functional understandings to 
be acquired by children from both experiences and subject 
matter* To help ensure the proper retention of desired 



56 



Ibid .* pp. 28-32. 
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Robert J. Havighurst, "Child Development in 
Relation to Community Social Structure," Ibid . . pp. 36-38* 
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attitudes amd concepts in the elementary school, these 

concepts must be presented at each grade level, within 

58 

the child' 8 level of understanding. 

According to Piaget, the age3 of seven to eleven 
years are known as the period of "concrete operations." 

Ke call 8 this stage in development the beginnings of 
operational or logical thought. This type of thought 
begins when a certain base of learned concepts has been 
organized into a logical system of relationships. The 
concepts used in operational thought are called "operations’ 1 

i 

because these concepts are internalized responses. Be 
further stated that these concepts grow out of certain 
outer actions as images grow out of imitation. Three 
types of such operational concepts are 1) classes, or 
placing similar objects in one group, 2) relations, or 
ordering tMngs by size, and 3) numbers, which includes 
both ordering and classifying things by some numerical 

quantity. Kith more maturity, the interrelationships 

59 

of these three areas becomes more apparent. 

Harper stated that a deficiency in verbal learnings 
of concepts varies with age but verbal learning's of 

58 IMd ., pp. 36-38. 

eg 

Jean Piaget and Barbara Inhelder, The Growth of 
Logical Thinking from Childhood to Adolescence (Hew York* 
Basic Books, Inc, 1958), pp. 211-13. 
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cor^epts is generally difficult on a larger scale with 
younger children. He stated that children's mistakes 
cone about because either such learnings start at too 
early an age, or because incorrect or inadequate learning 
of earlier concepts makes learning of newer related 
concepts more difficult. Therefore, Harper urged that 
each teacher rust know what general agreement is held 
about concepts by later grade teachers* He suggested 
that a veil-learned concept shows no weakness in being 
logically connected to other concepts, but that with a 

weaker learned concept, there is a deficiency in learning 

t 60 

a concept at any age* , . # 

In his discussion of the clarification of children's 
a elf -concept a, Joyce maintained that, traditionally, 
evidence, of thinking abilities of elementary school 
children was that they were very limited in the ability 
to think abstractly and conceptually, and, therefore, 
tended to use verbal information inaccurately* Directly 
related to this theory, the belief was also held that 
elementary school curriculum should present only the 
environment* learning stress should be placed on concrete, 

€0 Barper, op. cit ,, pp« 3L?-19, 
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rather than abstract, thinking experiences. Joyce 
naintains that this belief has been overinterpreted 
and has led to the mistaken belief that the child 
couldn’t learn anything outside of his immediate home 
environment.^ 1 

Joyce cited a study by Lacey which stated that, 
in addition to confused and inaccurate concepts learned 
by children, the primary grade curriculum was so thin 

in conceptual content that the child had no way to clarify 
62 

his ideas. Joyce also summarized a study by McAulay 
with primary grade children that led to a similar con- 
clusion. He found that the Home-and-Neighborhood centered 
study of the primary grades puts emphasis on concepts 
already learned by the child, at home, prior to entering 
the school. Therefore, the school curriculum did not 
extend the child's understandings. 6 * 

Arnoff's study had the purpose of determining 
tbs ability of young primary grade children to grasp 
certain abstract political concepts. Seconl, third, 
and fourth grade children were used in the study. The 
IQ range was from 68 to 154, and the socio-economic 

61 Joyce, 0 £. clt .. pp. 106*108. 

®*Joy M. Lacey, Social Studie s Concepts of Children 
JLq the First Three Grades, ibiq . 

_ „ * jJ- D. McAulay, "Social Studies in tho Primary 

Grades," Ibid . 
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class rang© was from lower-middle to upper-middle class. 

In his conclusions Arnoff stated that second, third, 
and fourth grade children can deal with political concepts 
at the local, state, and national levels, on a more 

complex and abstract social studies level than earlier 

64 

educators had thought possible. 

Arnoff thought the most important lesson to be 
learned from the study was that conceptual perspectives 
of elementary school children can increase rapidly in 
a rich instructional environment which presents the 
social relations and institutions of man in basic terms 
that can be easily learned by seven-to-nine year old 
children in an activity curriculum. 55 If this is true 
for children in grades two to four, then it would seem 
that children in grades five and six could successfully 
handle more abstract social concepts than they perhaps 
do at the present time. 

Host children in early school years, according 
to Stone and Church, can form clear semi -concrete operations 
with concepts but within a concrete frame of reierence. 
Although middle grade children develop mental structures 

5 Slelvin Arnoff, "Adding Depth to Elementary School 
Social Studies, * 6ocial Education. XXVIIX, No. 6, (October, 
1964), pp. 335-36. 
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similar to adults, they differ 1 ) in terms of the lack 
of the child’s knowledge, 2 ) in regard to the extent 



; which his concepts have been worked into a unified, 

5 integrated system, 3) in the depth of his self-knowing, 

if 

>' and 4) in the emotional value he places on certain 

\ 66 
!| types of his experiences. 

J 

j| Three major intellectual conceptual stages of 

|| development in children were suggested by Tabat 

| 

j 1 ) sensory motor stage, 2 ) the preconceptual or concrete 
1 operational stage, including the building of mental 

i 

i images by manipulation of concrete objects, and 3) the 
I conceptual thought or formal operations stage, which is 
j not found, usually, until adolescence, in this concep- 
| tual stage, the child can think with abstract propositions 
without the use of material objects before hira,^ 




Therefore, the preceding pre-conceptual stages would 
require soma material objects for use before the child 
could conceptualise. 

According to Wilson, the concept of any one thing 
is p ever a separate entity of its own, but is always 
related to a general class of things. In forming 

^L. Joseph ft tone and Joseph Church, Childhood and 
Adolescence (Sew York r Random House, Inc., 1957), pp. 243-45 

67 Taba, £2* cit .. pp. 109-10. 
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concepts, children at an early age form very general 

concepts and include things in concept categories that 

are more variable than similar, As the child matures, 

hie concepts become more narrow in meaning, or he more 

carefully classifies different objects by more precise 
68 

cognitive standards. 

Wilson also stated that, although concepts end 
meanings are closely connected, a person may bo able 
to understand a concept without being able to identify 
verbally the concept. The author also claimed that one 
■ay view a concept of a person, place, or thing in a 
logically descriptive objective sense, or confuse a 
conceptual definition by being over-influenced by 

psychological or over-affective feelings toward a certain 
69 

concept. Therefore, abstract concepts such as demo- 
cracy, empathy, and others can be widely interpreted. 

The School 1 s Role in Concept Development 

Various sources offered different insights into 
the school's role in aiding children's concept development. 
In his writings related to conceptual development in 

children, Piagt stated that the child, before the ages 
68 

John Wilson, Thinking With Concepts (Cambridge i 
Cambridge University Press, 1963), pp. 53-35. 

6 9 Ibld .. pp. 56-S9. 
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| of thirteen to fifteen, exhibits little emotional feeling 
ij toward moral ideals. The reason he states for this 
| condition is his belief that the pre-adolescent child 
| has more experience in concrete factual situations, 

]: rather than those of a more abstract intellectual nat’ire. 

| Be further stated that the child's ideals, at the ages 

] of thirteen to fifteen years, become more created from 

i 

. within himself rather than only being gathered in loosely 

ij 

if 70 

■| from outside personal contacts. 

j Piaget claimed that the main reason for this 

i 

! change in thinking in older children is that the older 

’ 

j child becomes less egocentric than the yo inger child 
; and develops more self-control of his ego which aids 
! in his personality growth. 71 This writer wonders if the 
•kill of internal intellectual abstractional thinking 
could not «tart before the child is thirteen to fifteen 
years of age, if the school provided more experiences 
to the younger child at his level of verbal understanding 
to encourage more abstract conceptual thinking. 

In Ms chapter related to concept development 
in elementary school grades, Hichaelis l icgested twenty-five 

‘ w n«rt, og. sit. 
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.• basic social concepts that he felt should be stressed 
| in all elementary school social studies programs. 

It Heaviest stress was put on such concepts as democratic 

■i 

:i living, en.oathy, and social group interdependence. As 

3 

:i he believed that attitude growth is slow in terms of 

1 

understanding and emotional functioning, the teaching 
| of concept truths by the school must be repeated in a 
j variety of ways and through many related learnings. 

;] Therefore, teachers must plan various experiences and 

|] 

’! facts foi the repetition and interpretation of ideas 
. 72 

and concepts, 

| Major causes of children gaining faulty conceptual 

i 

learnings in. school were stated by Michaelis. 

j 1. Many concepts are presented beyond the child's 

3 maturity level. 

2. Too many social concepts presented at the 
sane time result in confusion to the child. 

3. There may be an over- emphasis on verbal 
procedures and a J acfc of concrete first-hand 
experiences . 

4 . Teachers may fail to emphasize ideas from 
the child's Immediate environmental experiences. 



,3 Klch«ella, op. ctt .. pp. 92-95. 
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5* There may be a lack of the teacher's under- 
standing that children have different cultural 
backgrounds leading to frequent misinterprdata- 
tions • 



6* There may be neglect of using all phases of 
the school program in concept growth. 



Therefore, concept learning would improve if the school 



,\ background, and use of wider relevant source materials. 



The results of a study by Podell and Carter claimed 



j that for verbal concept acquisition by children, a 
j| large variety of related instances are usually more 
'! effective than a smaller variety of instances, for v oth 

ij 

I primary and intermediate grade age groups. However, 

I when concepts are easier, or when students are of lower 
j ability, a smaller variety of related experiences is 
I better for conceptual learning* The study found tht in 
I the fourth and fifth grades it was more beneficial to 
j learning when a small variety of relevant experiences 

was used, and the learning set was incidental, rather 

74 

than Intentional or pre-planned in nature. 



^^Harrlet A. Podell and Harold D. Carter, Effects 
of Cognitive Set and the Variety of Relevant Experience 
on Concept Formation in Children (Berkeley! University 
of Oiifornla Press, 1963), p. 53. 



becomes more aware of the child's maturity level, ethnic 
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A positive suggestion for improving conceptual 



learning by chil dren was offe 




73 n>ld., pp. 104-106* 
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that much recent evidence indicates the necessity of 
treating fewer topics in school, but of greater depth. j 

This way enables ths learner to obtain enough first- 
hand experience upon which to build more difficult \ 

I 

!j ideas and to have enough time to clarify his concepts j 

,» j 

j through this limited topic depth-study approach. 75 j 

!| This agrees with a.\ earlier criticism by Michaelis j 

that the schools often present too many conceptual topics 
J at once, which usually results in misconceptual learning 
.! in children. 

Joyce's study included similar prcposals as 
I were offered by Jereild. In his suggested teaching 

! l i 

ij process, called the "seasoning of ideas," Jersild 
'j argues that if the child is to acquire 

i! 

|| wore experience and understanding necessary 

l to build clear ideas, he should be engaged in 

jl depth studies of a few topics, rather than in 

a superficial study of a great many things. 76 

According to these several sources, a positive approach 

that can help the school improve the child's ability to 

| learn concepts is to present fewer conceptual ideas, in 

| nore depth, al each new learning stage. 

i 

. i 

75 Joyce, o£, cit ., pp. 106-108. 

^Arthur T. Jesild, Child Psychology, Ibid . 
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In the unit teaching of concepts, according to 
Nelson, the content should he more inter-disciplinary 
and a basic conceptual approach should be utilized. 

This process would include confronting the learner 
with experiences and ideas that provide insights, the 
testing of insights, and developing these insights 
into generalizations. These generalizations are con- 
ceptualized as they become part of the student's cognitive 
structure. ^ 

As the conceptual process depends on insight and 
the development of generalizations, the proper way to 
build a concept unit is to include supporting generaliza- 
tions related to concepts and insights that are related 
to these generalizations. For example, a teaching 
unit may start with defined concepts, supported by 
relevant generalizations from other areas, as well as 

78 

insightful activities related to these generalizations. 
The writer included the study by Nelson to offer perhaps 
a definite and positive way to teach and develop concept 
learning in the elementary school. 



I<. Nelson, "The Concept Unit in the Social 
Studies. " The So cial Studie s Journal , LVi, (February, 
1965 ) * 46-48. — 
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Taba believed the school can help develop concept 
formations in children by providing systematic experiences 
that aid in developing cognitive organization# and# 

therefore# the ability to see relationships, to reason# 

79 

to solve problems, and to generalize. Bruner# in an 
excerpt from his study The Process of Education as cited 
by Taba, suggested that concepts can be learned at an 
earliar age and quicker, if the child is taught the 
basic structure of each academic discipline, and then 

widens his conceptual thought from grade to grade within 
80 

a structured base. To be successful, this structured 
approach roust bo presented at the child’s level of 
language comp- tension. 

Conceptual knowledge# in the words of Taba, is 

the product of many experiences over a long 
period of time and in many different contexts. 

Por concepts with no concrete references, such 
as democracy or justice, operational differences 
of their meanings in different contexts takes 
the place oi the kind of precision unattainable 
by verbal descript ion. 

Por the school to develop desirable attitudes toward 
social concepts# it must provide the following factors* 

1) an environment which encourages an assimilation of 

79 

Taba, 0 £. cit ., pp. 111-13. 

60 Ibid ., p. 120. 

81 Ibid ., pp. 278-79. 
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desired attitudes, 2) experiences which evoke certain 
types of feelings, and 3) problem solving skills and 

character identification practice so that pupils can 

82 

emotionally experience verbal learnings. 

Horn's 6tudy of social studies concepts in the 
schools showed that too many concepts were being taught 
at the same time, thereby reducing the possibility of 
more major concepts being learned in a sound manner. 

In the same yearbook, Brownell stated that essential 
educational concepts must be carried forward in develop- 
ment and be in the possession of all learners, while 
less; important concepts need no such careful development. 
In addition, he claimed that learners can never retain 

concepts, adequately without relevant experiential 
83 

background. 

Six major techniques of teaching concepts were 
advocated by Horn. 

1. Limit the number of concepts. 

2. Vary the pace of learning of concepts. 

3. Vary the levels of conceptual learning. 

4 . Include sufficient guidance while teaching 



concept s. 
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Ifeii- 

®^Rrnest Horn, "Methods of Instruction in the Social 
Studies, * Socia l Studies in the Elementary Schools, The 56th 
Yearbook or the“N±Lonal Society for the Study of Education, 
Part^J, ^Chicago! The University of Chicago Press, 1950), 
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5. Consider the learner's background. 

6. Have several related activities that 
aid in giving more learning depth to 
those concepts under study. 84 

Using democracy as a generalized relation between 
several relevant concepts, Brownell and Hendricksen 
claimed that the reason for our failure truly to under- 
stand such generalization is that we do not relate or 
connect the various concepts which give a clearer and 

wider understanding of the broader concept. Therefore, 

85 

we tend to learn each concept in a piecemeal fashion. 
Brownell and Hendricksen also stated that concepts and 
generalizations are learned best through varied experiences 
rather than just repeated verbal practice. They also 
claimed that, although language teaching in school is 
vital and necessary, if it is carried to the extent of 
excessive verbalism in learning, it can lead to the pupil 

only memorizing unrelated facts and, therefore, not gain- 

66 

Ing a clear conceptual development* 

A social studies textbook committee, under the 

direction of George Kanalakes, generally agree that 

textbooks should contribute to concept formation In 

M lMd .. pp. 111-16. 

( 65 

M. A. Brownell and 0. Hendricksen.- *Hov; children 
Learn Information Concepts, and Generalizations," ^bld . , 

pp. 122-26. 

“au ., pp. 123-24. 
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several ways, 

1* Illustrations can be made to enrich concept 
learning * 

2. Activities should be relevant to the concepts. 

3. Questions of a problem solving nature related 
to the concepts can be offered. 

4. The frequencies of idea 3 should be more 
relevant to factual matter, 

5. Typographical techniques to emphasize the 

scope and sequence of relevant material should 

v , 07 
be used. 

The committee decided that the teacher was more 
crucial than the textbook in the development of concepts. 

A question arose, however, as to how much help a textbook 
*iou’id be either to hinder or help a teacher in concept 
development. Therefore, the group studied various text- 
books to learn how they developed the following conceptual 

scheme i "The goal is recognition of the dignity and worth 
68 

of the individual . ■ Four categories used in the text- 

book study were 1) verbalizations, 2) experiences, 

69 

3) activities, and 4) reinforcements. 

The foll^ing major findings of the study were 

madei 

® 7 George Mantdakes, "Concept Development in Social 
Studies Textbooks," National Elementary Principal, JQCXVII, 
(Kay, 1958), 25-27. 

ee iUd. 

e9 »>ia. 
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1. Concepts, related to the dignity and worth 
of the individual, were mostly introduced and 
developed through descriptive and verbal state- 
ments rather than a stress on materials to 
develop concepts. 

2. More stress was put on geography and history 
facts at the expense of stress on broad concept 
development. 

3. Concepts had little and weak reinforcement 
after initial presentation. 

4. Concepts, related to individual worth and 
dignity, were contradicted by the authors' stress 
on stereotypes in textual and illustrated materials 

5. Concepts that could have been relevant to 
the dignity and worth of the individual could 
be distorted by textual omissions.^ 

The study's conclusions stated thatr 

1# Educators must rely more on textbooks that 
stress concept development in line with a 
child's maturational level. 

2. Teachers should avoid the class use of text- 
books that fragment the curriculum into overly 
strict, rigid, and separate subject aroan. 

3. Ihere is a greater need to clarify the 
terminology in the social studies program . ^ 
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| In Michaelis's study, suggestions were made by 

Jersild that teachers, in terms of developing social 
concepts with children, should meet children on their 
own ground and develop illustrative concepts in regard 
to experiences with which the children arr familiar* 

Stress was also placed on the need for school program to 
1 provide problem solving experiences fox children to help 
develop their conceptual thinking. By the use of such 
problem solving techniques, the child could find more 
conceptual relationships and form wider concepts. It 
was advocated, also, that these same concepts should 
be repeated at higher grade levels so as to help the 

92 

pupil extend, enrich, and deepen the concept's meaning.' 

In his chapter dealing with factors in the concept 
development of children* Kichaelis included the child's 
interests, mental maturity, attention span, experience 
background, language skill use, and critical thinking 
ability. One suggested effective approach in concept 
! building was to consider the specific experiences in 
| acme work unit and to determine those concepts considered 
I to be the 008 1 significant. Ihis significance could bo 

05 

i Arthur T. Jersild, et Child Development 

: and the Curriculum. Social Studies .or Children _in a 
| pemocracy . Kichaelis, op. clt . . pp. 110-12. 
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determined by the frequencies and use of concepts in 

the unit, <\r.y crucial personal needs thau arise in 

93 

class, and children's revealed mi.Fconceptions . 

Michael io suggested relevant areas of study 
that should be utilized with pupils *-o develop tie con- 
cepts of interdependence, group living, and democratic 
living. Those areas related to interdependence included: 
1) how family members and pupils should share ideas _ J 
help each other, 2 ) hov other cultures help each other, 

3) how modern technology has helped make men more inter- 



dependent, and 4) the interdependence of man an * natural 
94 



resources. Areas of study related to group living 
concepts included vorktime, playtime, home, school, and 
community relations. The concept of democracy included 



such study areas as related to man's individual worth 

95 



ard respect for the rights and ideas of others. 

A study by Haffner involved an evaluation of 
the vocabulary load and social-concepts included in 
forty-two fifth ^nd sixth grade evel social studies 
textbooks* The Lorge-Thorndlke word list was used as 
an aid in evaluating the vocabulary loads in each 
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Ibid .* pp. 110-13. 
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Ibid . 
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textbook. The conclusions of his study showed that the 
vocabulary in the sixth grade texts were of a less 
difficult quality than the vocabulary found in the fifth 
grade textbooks. Also, it was found that both the fifth 
and sixth grade texts contained excessive vocabulary 
loads and con u apt burdens, and the social-concept border, 
vas greater in the sir.th grade rather than the fifth 
grade texts. The author believed that concept learning 

would improve if only necessary ana limited \ocabulary 

96 

and concepts were found in textbooks. 

A study by Awkard utilized a study of 350 
concepts sought in thirty fifth and sixth grade social 
studies textbooks. One of his conclusions was that a 
snail number of concepts was found in any of the texts, 
the texts had a very narrow range of topics, and the 
avail amount of text space afforded conceptual ideas 
suggested that present fifth and sixth grade texts do 
not project ideas from the behavioral sciences to any 
great extent. His other major conclusion mentioned 
that the bulk of textual material was written in a 

^Hyman Haffner, "A Study of Vocabulary Load and 
Social- Concept Burden of Fifth and Sixth Crade Social 
Studies, History, and Geography Textbooks* (unpublished 
Ph.D* dissertation. Dept, of Social Sciences, University 
Of Fittsburgh), p. 156,~19b^. 

^Joseph C. Awkard, "The Incidence and Treatment 
of Human Behavior Concepts in Upper Elementary School 
Social Studies Textbooks* (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation. 
Department of Education, University of Virginia, 1964), p. 119. 
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narrative style, where humans' interactions with their 
own and others' experiences are not in a similarly 
narrow form. Therefore, the author thought it ineffective 
to project adequately the more universal concepts of 

'jQ 

the behavioral sciences in the narrative form. 

The results of a study by JittJTocX of the effects 
of giving verbal concept cues to children during new 
concept learning by provlem solving was that the group 
given verbal cues had higher success scores in problem- 
solving situations. To be effective, however, the verbal 
cue for concepts must be related to previous learr.ed 
associations and the type of test used to measure the 
cue's success. One suggestion the author offered 
teachers was to give children a series of training 
problems and accompany each by a verbal cue for labeling 
the desired concept. The author felt this method more 
effective than giving children no related verbal cues 
for successful concept learning. 

Several concepts were offered by Joyce in relation 
to the teaching of concepts to children. The following 
include some of these conceptual suggestions t 
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Ibid . 

® 9 Merlin C. Hitt rock. Transfer Thr ough Verba l 
Cueing In Concept Identification (bos Angel est Universi y 
of California Press, 1964), pp. 138-43. 
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1 • The child’s intellectual development depends 
on his expedience, but the school should offer 
more experiences to the learner. 

2. When fact;* are presenied to the child i rather 
than lust generalizations, he can conceptualize 
better. 

3* Depth studies give a child more time to 
internalize and develop abstract thought. 



4. The child's conceptual development of society 

is dependent on how open-minded the child : s 

100 

thinXing has progressed. 

To help develop a more open-minded child, 
according to Joyce, the child should be rewarded for 



I searching out ideas and testing his facts and opinions 
in a classroom tone of interdependence. He cited studies 
I by Levin, Lippi\t and White that added evidence to the 



belief that children learn more successfully in aj; open 
or democratic-oriented classroom atmosphere. 101 

llajor problems in learning concepts in the social 
studies by children were suggested by Novell. 

1. The vocabulary level f'i reading is higher 

than the learner's level. 

2* Too many concepts are presented at one time. 

100 

Joyce, ££. sHi* PP* 108-109. 

101 Kurt Levin, Ronald Lippitt, and Ralph K. White, 
“Patterns of Aggressive Behavior in Experimentally Created 
'Social Climates, 1 " lbi<j . 
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3. There is too much emphasis on just verbal 

_ . 102 
usage of concepts. 

Several suggested non-text oriented techniques for concept 

study included: 1) tape recorders, 2) map.% charts, and 

103 

tables, 3) panel discussions, and 4) role playing. 

The author offered evidence that claimed that many social 

studies teacher 8 and curriculum makers pay or.ly lip 

service to critical thinking skills that would better 

enable a child to understand others. At the other 

extreme, there is so much stress on seeing both sides 

104 

that no opinions are formed by the learner. 

In a study of the possible interr elat ionrhips 
between concepts, values, and attitude*, Di Vesta found 
that if an object has^ no effect on a person's strongly 
folt values, a neutral attitude will be held toward 
that object by the person, negative or positive attitudes 
will be held toward an object if that object is conceived 
by the person as being either destructive or constructive 
toward his strong value beliefs. The aui.hor believed 
that nince value patterns are hard to change, more 
change in attitudes will result by making changes 



102 ^ 



^Charles Nowell, "Concept Learning Problems in 
the Social Studies,* in "Developing Concepts in the Social 
Studies," The Reading Teacher,, led.) Russell 0. Stauffer, 
XVII {June, IvbiFr pp. iv-is. 

103 Ibld . 
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in the concept of the object toward which the attitude 

4 ^ 105 

ie expressed. 

Educational practices are futile, according to 
the same author, that do not take into account practices 
that can change negative concepts or that accovnt for 
the learner's value patterns* In line with this thought, 
a greater need was stressed for better psychometric 
devices to test n individual's grasp of important 
concepts and to learn more about his attitudes 

Tvocial Sel f-C^ n cepts of Nine to Eleven 
fear Old Children 



i 

i 
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Various typical ''el f-concepts of nine to twelve 
year, old children were offered by Stone and Church. They 
claimed that unlike the predominant amoral outlooks o* 
the pr a-school child, the child in the middle grades is 
more moralistic but on a non-fact ual bails* Therefore, 
such children are very aware of moral inconsistencies, 
particularly when such inconsistencies are aimed at 
themselves* These children also judge each other more 
harshly than do adults, and, ♦■herefcre, this new indepen- 
dence of the child puts the world into rigid parte, and 



^^Fxancis J. Di Vesta, "The Relationship Between 
Values, Concepts, and Attitudes," Education £nd Psychology* 
VIII, No. 4, (March, 1948), 657-55T“ 
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a condition of seldom questioning motives, but judging 
more on external behavior . 

SB the child gets older, with proper training, 
he becomes lees two-value oriented and more sophisticated 
in his moral attitudes toward relevant concepts. The 
authors stressed the great need for school age children 
to blend words learned in school into their conceptual 
development and attitude formation. It was also stated 
that, although the child has interest in wide varieties 

of attitudes and opinions, his attitudes are formed on 
108 

a more concrete basis. 

Culturally deprived children have considerable 
difficulty, as reported by Bloom, Davis, and Hess in 
developing concepts and generalizations of an abstract 
nature. This results because such children have weak 
experiences in such cognitive areas as language develop-’ 
ment, broad cultural experiences, and a restricted 
stimulation experience in intellectual areas. This 
situation in such children becomes more apparent in 

their poor academic performances in higher elementary 

109 

and junior high school grades. 



x07 6tone and Church, op. cit . . pp. 243-45. 
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Bloom, Davis, and Hess, cit *. pp» 2901. 
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Causes of Tolerant and Prejudice d 
Conceits in Children 

ij A substantial amount of information was found 

! in Allport's stud/ of causes of prejudiced attitudes in 

f 

Children. ' in the tolerant child's early life, his home 
! life is usually found to have a permissive atmosphere 
i| where punishment is mild and reasonable, while the more 

\ I 

j prejudiced child's home life is frequently filled with 
j harsh punishments of an often unjust nature* Therefore, 
j the tolerant child can develop more emotional security 
|| earlier, and this results in a stronger ego sense with no 
'j sharp breaks between his mental and emotional life.** 0 
• Altnough Al’.port generally agrees that a child's 

i conformity with his home atmosphere is the main single 
so urce of prejudice, he also believes that the child 

i 

do^B not always grow up to be a mirror image of his I 

| parents, nor do the parents attitudes always conform 
to prevailing community prejudices. He offered three 
main reasons to help explain his skeptical attitude of J 

th» school's role to Improve inter-group relations. 

1. The school hae a fear of opposing parents' 
teachings at hone. ! 

110 AIlport, oj. £lt., pp. 399-401. 
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2. Many teachers themselves may have strong 
prejudices. 

t 

| 3. Neither the school nor the church can easily 

erase earlier influences of the family. 

However, he believes the school and church can offer 
| newer values that can alter older prejudiced attitudes 
j which the child adopted from Ms parents. *** 

In further describing the attitudes of the 

■| tolerant child, Allport claimed that the tolerant child 

i 

accepts people as they are, is not two-valued in his 

i 

orientation, has a high tolerance for ambiguity, and 
j does not often project blame or guilt on others. 

Therefore, Allport believed that tolerance is seldom, 
j if ever, a product of just one cause, but rather t..e 

it 

result of several forces pressing in the same direction, 
i These forces would include temperament, family atmo3- 
i phere, and the diversified social influences of the 
j school, church, and community# As the school is con- 
sidered a key social agency, it can help either to 
i advance or retard a child's adoption of more positive 

i 112 

social attitudes toward democratic concepts. 
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CHAPTER III 

PROCEDURES OF THE STUDY 

The main measuring instrument of this study 
was a questionnaire consisting of fifty attitude state- 
ments. The writer made up the attitude statements to 
correspond to each of the following five major behavioral 
or concept areas t I) democratic living, 2) group 
interdependence, 3) empathy, 4) independent thinking, 
and 5) social responsibility. Under each of the five 
areas, ten attitude statements were included, five 
written in a positive manner and five in a negative 
manner. 

A panel of sixteen graduate students in Education 
was asked to place the attitude items under their 
relevant concept areas. On the bads of the greatest 
frequencies of their responses, the attitude items 
were placed under the choser. concept areas. Whenever 
any statements received no majority vote, they were 
either revised or replaced by other sta^ aments. The 
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final form of selected concepts and their related 
attitude statements can be found in Appendix I of this 
study. 

A 

After the attitude items were placed under their 
selected relevant concept areas, another questionnaire 
was written presenting these fifty statements in an 
arbitrarily mixed order so as to avoid any mechanically 
patterned responses. A sample fourth grade class was % 
given the questionnaire to help determine any incon- 
sistencies of responses. Whenever these inconsistencies 
were found, they were either revised or replaced by 
other more relevant items. * • 

The final questionnaire form, found in Appendix II 
of this study, was administered to seventy fourth grade 
pupils, eighty-seven fifth grade pupils, and eighty- 
eight sixth grade pupils in two public elementary 
schools of the Syracuse public school system. The 
general socio-economic background of the pupils in 
the study ranged from lover -middle socio-economic class 
to upper-middle socio-economic class for both schools, 
as disclosed by the schools' principals. 
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The major variables utilized in this study included 
each pupil's sex, school achievement score, intelligence 
quotient, and grade level. After background dit a were 
collects for each child, it was found that a wide spread 
of intelligence quotients and achievement scores was 
found at each grade lever. This seemed to indicate an 
adequate random sampling at each grade level. In grades 
four, five, and six, the IQ range was from 78 to 129, 

70 to 129, and 80 to 131, respectively. The school 
achievement score range was from 2.0 to 6.8 in the 
fourth grad a, from 2.7 to 10.4 in the fifth grade, and 
from 3.5 to 10.5 in the sixth grade. 

Eight major hypotheses were tested and evaluated 
In this study. The one idea underlying all eight of 
these hypotheses was the assumption that children in 
the higher-age grades would have more favorable attitudes 
than children in lover age grades. This assumption was 
predicated on the belief that the longer a child was in 
school, the more he would adopt favorable social attitudes 
stressed by the school teachers and curriculum. However, 
this Is not to imply a direct one-to-one relationship. 
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; but rather to offer one possible reason why older school 



j children laight have more favorable attitudes than younger 
| school children. 



j 



The major hypotheses of this study are* 

s Sixth grade children will have significantly 
higher mean attitude scores of favorable atti- 
tudes than fourth or fifth grade children. 



; Hg* There will be a significantly higher mean 

I attitude score of favorable attitudes by 

girls' scopes as compared with boys' scores 
at e<?ch grade level. 



83* Older boys and girls will have significantly 
higher mean favorable attitude scores than 
younger boys and girls within their respective 

sexes. 



H* j Children with above-average IQ at each grade 
level will have significantly higher mean 
favorable attitude scores than children with 
below-average IQ. 

H5I Older children with above-average IQ wiil 
have significantly higher mean favorable attitude 
scores than younger children with above-average IQ. 



He* Older children with belcv-avei lge IQ will have 
significantly higher mean favorable attitude scores 
than younger children with below-average IQ. 
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H 7 I Older pupils with above-average achieve- 
ment will have a higher mean favorable attitude 
score than younger pupils with above-average 
achievement. 

K-j t Pupils with above-average achievement at each 
grade level will have a higher mean favorable 
attitude score than pupils with below-average 
achievement. 

Attitude scores in the case of each hypothesis 
was represented by the total mean attitude score of each 
class or sub-group under consideration. Significance was 
set at the .05 level. 

Definition of Terms 

1 . Concept in the qeneral sense is defined as an abstract 
Intel lectualized idea that is developed with further related 
experiences and understandings. Hilda Tab a is the source 

of this definition.* 

2. Attitude is defined in accord with Allen L. Edwards 
as the degree of positive o; negative feeling expressed 
about coeae psychological object.* 

3. intelligence quotient as used in this study is tho 
most recent intelligence test score rece ded by each 
pupil on the Lorge- ThorndiVe Intelligence Test. 

4 . Achievement test scores are defined as those scores 
received by each studied individual on their most 

*Tfd>a, ££. clt »» p. 78. 

^Edvards, op . cit . , p. 2. 
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recently received Stanford Achievement Test score. 
Separate IQ test scores and achievement test scores 
were recorded for each individual subject in the study. 
That is, for each of the two tests, the total score 
for each test was recorded for this study. 

5* Democracy is defined as those attitudes in regard 
to favorably or unfavorably expressed feelings toward 
respect for other people’s equal rights. 



6. Empathy is defined aa the expressed attitudes 
indicating how well one person can relate or sympathize 
with another person's feelings. 

7. Group cooperation is defined a3 the exprensed 
attitudes involving how well one feels about working 
with others. 

8. Independent thinking is defined as those attitudes 
expressive of one's desires to think on a more inde- 
pendent or individualistic level. 



9. Social responsibility is defined as those attitudes 
related to the child's respect for his individual 
obligations to obey the rules of the home, school, and 
community. 

Questionnaire Items 

Tho responses to the attitude statements on the 
questionnaires wore placed by the students on I.B.M. 

I scoring sheets. During the a&nlnlstration of the 
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questionnaire teachers assisted the writer in answering 
pupil questions about items on the questionnaire. 

The reading level of the vocabulary of the questionnaire 
was checked against the Sheldon and Spache word reading 
lists. All but seven of the words were found to be on 
fourth grade reading level. The seven words not found 
were either revised or specifically explained prior to, 
and during, the administration of the questionnaire. 

A five point grading scale of items was utilized 
in ev&!uating the responses. As shown in the sample 
questionnaire in Appendix II, the scales range fro.i 
strongly disagree, mildly disagree, do not really care, 
mildly agree, to strongly agree. Positively stated 
attitude statements were scored as follows: 1) strongly 

disagree, 2) mildly disagree, 3) do not really care, 

4 ) mitdly agree, end 5) strongly agree. Negatively 
stated items were scored in reverse form; that is from 

5) for strongly disagree to 1) for strongly agree. This 
format vns adopted to avoid mechanically patterned res- 
ponses and to check for extreme inconsistencies in responses. 
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The writer was requested to eliminate item 49 of 
the questionnaire before permission was granted to con- 
duct the study. Therefore, the highest possible total 
Individual favorable attitude score would be 248, or 49 
statements times 5 plus the constant 3core of 3 ir* item 
49 for all tesced subjects* However, this constant 
would not affect the lowest possible attitvde score of 
50, nor 150 as the middle or neutral total score. The 
constant of 3 was assigned to all subjects in item 49 
rather than the elimination of the statement in order 
to retain ten attitude statements for each c^ucopt area. 

When results wero presented pertaining to each 
grade's total attitude frequency responses in each concept 
area, the mentioned constant score in item 49 was con- 
sidered in the final evaluation of each grade's total 
responses in each concept area. The analysis of variance 
was used to find significant differences between grotp 
Mean scoi'es by use of the t test between each c?aps and 
each sub-group. The Pearson Product Moment Correlation 
was used to find significant relationships between 
attitude scores and achievement and intelligence quotient 
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scores. The .05 level vas set as the criterion level of 
significance in the study. 

The reliability of uhe questionnaire's statements 
vas checked for internal consistency by th~ split-half 
technique, or correlating a pupil's responses of state- 
ments in one concept area to his responses to statements 
In other concept areas. Favorable or positively oriented 
statements were matched with other positive statements, 
and negative statements had the same procedure. The 
Spearman Rank Correlation Coefficient was utilized to 
test for item reliability at the .05 level as the 
minimum 1-eve 1 of significance. 
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CHAPTER IV 



STATISTICAL ANALYSIS OF CUES TIONN AIRE STUDY 

The data for this study were analyzed by the 
T.S.A.R., or Tape Storage and Retrieval Computer System, \ 

at Syracuse University. Analysis of variance was in 
conjunction with the program outlined by Lindquist, 
while the analysis used in testing reliability of test 

2 

item b was derived mainly from information in Kerlinger# 

Ihe presentation of data results in this chapter follow 
this sequence* 1) analysis of data for hypothesis one, 

2) analysis of data for hypothesis two, 3) analysis of 
data for hypothesis three, 4) data analysis for hypothesis 
four, and tables 5 through 8 will include data results 
for hypotheses five through eight. 

Following discussion of the statistical results 
pertaining to the main hypotheses of this study, a section 
of the chapter will describe the procedures used to check 
the reliability of the questionnaire used in tho study. 

The following section will dMcuas the total mean responses 

l *. r. Lindquist, Design ml Analysi s £± gxperJwiti 
jjj psychology and Education (New Yorks McGraw-Hill Cos, 

1953), p. 56. 

^Kerlinger, git ., pp. 43&-40. 



by each grade to each of the five main concept areas. 

The Lorge- Thorndike Intelligence Test was the 
source for the intelligence quotients for a) 1 grades in 
the study. The following mean intelligence quotients 
were found to bet grade four 102, grade 5 103, and grade 
6 106. These mean scores were used in each grade to 
separate above average IQ from below average IQ scores 
for purposes of this study. The Stan ford- Achievement 
Test score results were used for all pupils in the study, 
Tho mean achievement scores for each grade w3ie as follows* 
grade four was 3.8, grade five wau 4.8, end grade six was 
6.0. As in the case of the IQ scores# the mean achievement 
score in each graJe was used to separate pupils with above- 
average achievement from pupils with below-average achieve- 
ment at each grade l»vel. At each grade level there was a 
three- to- five year range in achievement and a spread of 
40 to 60 IQ points at each grade level. 

Hypothesis one of this study stated that sixth 
grade children have higher mean attitude scores of favor- 
able attitudes than fourth or fifth grade children. Tabla 



1 shows the results of the data in reference to this 
| J first hypothesis. Grade six, when compared to grade five, 

\ had a higher total favorable attitude score at the .01 
I level of significance# and the same level of significance 
: was found for the total favorable attitude score between 
grade six and grade four. A possible reason offered for 
| this result is that children that have spent more time in 
school have acquired more of the favorable attitudes 
| desired and emphasized by the school program, 
i The data of Table 1 also disclosed that grade six 

! had a higher significance score, compared to fourth grade 
{ scores# than the relationship shown between sixth grade 
I and fifth grade. A possible reason for this may be the 
wider difference in age and school expezience between sixth 
and fourth grade# as compared to fift? and sixth grades, 
lhe results, as shown in Table 1, seem to supporc the 
hypotheses that sixth grade children have more favorable 
attitudes, as a total group, than fourth or fifth grade 
children. One possible reason for this result could be 
that sixth grade children have had more school experiences 
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that oriented them to be more in agreement with those 
attitudes desired by the school. 

The second hypothesis of this study stated that 
there would be a significantly higher mean attitude score 
of favorable attitudes of girls' scores compared with 
boys * scoreB at each grade level. Table 2, on page 81 
presents the statistical results pertaining to this 
hypothesis. The table is subdivided into three sections. 

The first section describes total favorable attitude 
scores of grade six boys compared with grade six girls. 

The second section compares attitude scorer, of fifth grade 
boys with fifth grade girls, and the third section compares 
attitude scores of fourth grade boys with fourth grade 
girls. 

She data in Table 2 show that there is no significant 
difference in attitude scores between either sixth grade 
boys and sixth grade girls or fifth grade boys and fifth 
grade girls. Therefore, the hypothesis that there is a 
significant attitude difference between boys and girls at 
each level is rejected in reference to the fifth and sixth 
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TABLE 2 

COMPARISON OF ATTITUDE SCORES BE WEEN BOYS AND GIRLS 
. AT EACH GRADE LEVEL 



Grade 


N 


X 


Standard 

Error 


r t 


6 male 


48 


195 


2.9 


3.0141 1.7361 


6 female 


40 


201 


2.5 




Total 


88 


198 


2.1 




S male 


43 


183 


3.4 


3. 5623 1.3874 


5 female 


44 


195 


4.9 




Total 


87 


189 


3.3 




4 male 


36 


181 


3.5 


*** 

12.0243 3.4676 


4 female 


34 


197 


2.8 




Total 


70 


189 


2.6 






*** 

P 


< .001 








** 

P 


< .01 
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grade boys and girls in this study. However, as the table 
discloses, there is a significantly higher fourth-grade- 
girls ' attitude score than the total four th- grade- boys * 
attitude score. In the case of grade four, then, the 
j- hypothesis must be retained. A possible reason for this 
| high grade-four girls' attitude score may be that younger 
j: giirls conform more to the views they he-\r from parents at 
[ bone and the teacher at school. It may also be that girls 
)• are more verbally developed at this age level than boys. 

The third hypothesis of this study stated that 
older boys and girls will have significantly higher mean 
favorable attitude scores than younger boys and girls 
3 vithin their respective sexes* Table 3 is divided into 
i four sections. The first section shows total attitude 
i scores of all boys in grades four, five, and six. The 
I second section includes boys in grades five and six* 
Section three includes boys in grades five and four, and 
section four includes boys In grades six and four. Table 
i 4 !• the same except with girl pupils. 
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TABLE 3 

COMPARISON OF ATTITUDE SCORES BETWEEN FOURTH, 







FIFTH, AND 


SIXTH GRADE 


BOYS 


Grade 


N 


X 


Standard 

Error 


F £ 


6 


48 


195 


2.9 


** t* 

5.6233 5. 1236 


5 


43 


183 


3.4 




4 


36 


181 


3.5 




Total 


127 


187 


2.1 




6 


48 


195 


2.9 


44 *4 

7.4501 2.7295 


5 


43 


183 


5. 4 




Total 


91 


189 


2. 3 




5 


43 


183 


3.4 


.9971 .3158 


4 


36 


181 


3.7 




Total 


79 


182 


2.6 




6 


48 


195 


2.9 


44 44 

9.7314 3.1195 


4 


36 


181 


3. 5 




Total 


84 


189 


2.4 





** 

p < .01 
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The first section of Table 3 shows that sixth grade 
bcyr, had significantly higher mean attitude scores than 
fourth and fifth gride boys. This result sup^rts the 
third hypothesis which states that older, or higher class, 
boys will have more favorable attitude scores than younger, 
or lower class, boys. In the second section of Table 3, 

J bich compares attitude scores of boys in grades five and 
six, sixth grade boys again scored higher mean favorable 
I attitude scores^ This section would also support the third 
j hypothesis. No significantly higher score was u de by 
I fifth grade boys when compared with fourth grade boys in 
j the third section of the table. Therefore, in this area, 

; the hypothesis was rejected. 

The fourth section of Table 3 shows the highest 
significant attitude score of sixth grade boys vhen compared 
1 with fourth grade boys, and this section retains the third 
hypothesis. Perhaps one reason for the largest significance 
In this area is that sixth grade boys have considerably 
■ore experience in school life than fourth grade boys and 
more experience, to a lesser degree, than fifth grade boys. 
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Fifth grade boys, when compared with fourth grade boys, 
didn’t show a significant difference in such experience. 

A study of Table 4 discloses that in all four 
sections of the table there w*:a no significantly higher 
mean favorable attitude score of older girls in sixth or 
fifth grades when compared with girls in lower grades. 
Therefore, although hypothesis three was retained for boys 
in all but one c. se, thifc hypothesis must be rejected in 
relation to the data for fourth, fifth, and sixth grade 
girls Xt in interesting to note, however, that in each 
grade level the girls had a higher mean favorable attitude 
score than the boys. However, there is more variability 
range in the girls* scores. This may imply that girls at 
these age leva’s arc more independent in their thinking 
than boys or are more willing to express their felt 
: attitudes than boys. As stated before, another reason 
| may be that girls are more verbally developed at these 

I age levels than boys. 

hypothesis four of this study states that children 
with above* average IQ at each grade ltvel will have 

' o U 
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COMPARISON OP ATTITUDE SCORES BETWEEN FOURTH, 







FIFTH, AND 


SIXTH GRADE 


GIKIS 




Grade 


H 


X 


Standard 

Error 


F 


t 


C 


40 


202 


2.5 


0.9839 


0 8544 


5 


44 


195 


4.9 






4 


3* 


? 97 


2.8 






Total 


118 


198 


2.2 






6 


40 


202 


2.5 


1 5978 


1. 2640 


5 


44 


195 


4.9 






Total 


64 


198 


3.0 






5 


45 


195 


4. ) 


0.1600 


0.4000 


4 


34 


197 


2.8 






VOtal 


78 


196 


3.1 






6 


40 


202 


2. i 


1.6917 


1. 3006 


4 


34 


197 


2.8 







Total 74 



200 



1.8 
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significantly higher mean favorable attitude scores than 
children with below- average IQ. Table 5, on the following 
page, is divided into three main sections. The first 
ee:tion will show results of the attitude scores of sixth 
grade children with above- and-be low- aver age IQ. The 
second section gives results of fifth grade children with 
above- and-be low- average lQ, and the third section of the 
table gives the attitude scores of fourth grade children 
with ibove-and-below- average IQ. 

The first and second sections of Ta * • S show 
chat there was no significant difference in t j attitude 
scores of sixth grads pupils with tbove-and-bc low- average 
IQ or fifth grade pupils with above- a nd-be low- average IQ. 
therefore, the fourth hypothesis, which states that 
children with above-average IQ at each grade level will 
have higher attitude scores than children with be low- 
average IQ, osust be rejected for sixth and fifth grade 
pupils. Section three of Table 5 shows that fourth grade 
children with above-average IQ have significantly higher 
attitude scores than fourth grade children with below-average 
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TABLE 5 



88 



COMPARISON' OF ATTITUDE SCORES OF FOURTH, FIFTH, AND 
SIXTH GRADE PUPILS WITH ABOVE- ANI>- BELOW- AVERAGE 
INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT WITHIN THEIR 
GRADE LEVELS 



Grade 


N 


X 


Standard 

Error 


F 


.t 




6 above 
average 


46 


201 


2.4 


2.0198 


1.4212 




6 below 
average 


42 


195 


3.2 








Total 


88 


198 


2.0 








5 above 
average 


39 


193 


5.0 


1.6794 


1.2959 




5 below 
average 


4^ 


185 


4.3 








Total 


87 


189 


3.3 








4 above 
average 


28 


196 


4.0 


5.2015* 


2.2807* 




4 ’/alow 

average 


42 


184 


3.3 








Total 


70 


189 


2.6 









Pearson £ Formula i 
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IQ and this section would support the hypothesis. Perhaps 
one reason for the difference in fourth grade is that 
younger children are apt to cling to the attitudes learned 
from parents and teachers more than older pupils tend to do. 

The fifth hypothesis states that older children 
with above-average IQ will have significantly higher mean 
favorable attitude scores than younger children with above- 
average IQ. Table 5 consists of four sections. Ihe first 
section includes data on children with above-average IQ 
at each grade level. Section two includes sixth and fifth 
grade pupils with above-avei age IQ while sections three 
and four includes fifth grade, and fourth grade and sixth 
grade and fourth grade with above average IQ respectiv ly. 

Section one of Table 6 discloses lh. significant 
scores to support the fifth hypothesis. Also, sections 
two, three, and four of the Table do not show significantly 
greater means between older children with above-average 
IQ and younger children with above-average IQ. Therefore, 
the hypothesis must be rejected in these four areas. An 
interesting reversal in this area if the fact that there 
was a higher favorable attitude score for fourth grade 
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TABLE 6 

COMPARISON OP ATTITUDE SCORES OF FOURTH, FIFTH, AND 
SIXTH GRADE PUPILS WITH ABOVE-AVERAGE INTELLIGENCE 





QUOTIENT 


BETWEEN 


DIFFERENT GRADE LEVELS 






— 


Standard _ 




Grade 


N 


X 


_ F 

Error 


t 


6 


46 


?.01 


2.5 1.2449 


1.0734 


5 


39 


193 


5.0 




4 


28 


196 


4.0 




TCtal 


113 


197 


2.0 




e 


46 


201 


2.4 2.1951 


1.4816 


5 


39 


193 


5.0 




Total 


85 


197 


2.7 




5 


3* 


19? 


5.0 0.1304 


0.3610 


4 


28 


196 


4.0 


# 


Total 


07 


194 


3.3 




6 


46 


201 


2.4 1.4870 


1.2194 


4 


28 


196 


4.0 




Total 


74 


199 


2.0 
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with above- average 10 than fifth grade with above-average 
IQ but not on a significant level* From this data it 
appears that the sixth grade pupils with above-average IQ 
have no significantly higher attitude scorer when compared 
with both fourth and fifth grades or when treated with 
each yrade separately. 

The sixth hypothesis of this study states that 
olCer children with below-average IQ will have significantly 
higher mean favorable attitude scores than younger children 
with below- average IQ. On page 92, Table 7 presents the 
data associated with this hypothesis in four sections, 
ltie first section involves data of fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grade pupils with below-average XQ« Section two 
includes sixth and fifth grade pupils with below- average 
IQ, while sections three and four includes fifth and 
fourth grads pupils and sixth and fourth grade pupils 



! i with below- average IQ respectively. ^ 

Section one of Table 7 shows sixth grade children 
with below-average IQ to have significantly higher attitude 
scores than children with be low- average IQ in grads four. 
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TABLE 7 



COMPARISON OF ATTITUDE SCORES OF FOURTH, FIFTH, AND 
eiX^'I GRADE PUPILS WITH BELOW- AVERAGE 
INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT BETWEEN 
DIFFERENT GRADE LEVELS 



Grade 


N 


X 


Standard 

Error 


F 


t 


6 


42 


195 


3.2 


2.9096 


5.1927*' 


5 


48 


185 


4.3 






4 


42 


184 


3.2 






Total 


132 


188 


2.2 






6 


42 


195 


3.2 


3.8157 


1.9534 


5 


48 


185 


4.3 






Total 


90 


190 


2.9 






5 


48 


185 


4.3 


0.1335 


0.1156 


4 


42 


184 


3.3 






Total 


90 


185 


2.9 






6 


42 


195 


3.2 


6.5641* 


2.562.* 


4 


42 


184 


3.3 






Total 


84 


190 


2.2 
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Therefore, the data in this section would support the 
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stated hypothesis. Sections two and three supply data 
that tend to refute the hypothesis. That is, no signif- 
icantly higher attitude score was found between fifth 
grade pupils with below- average IQ when matched with 
■ fouith grade pupils with below-average IQ. The hypothesis 
; has been refuted in these two areas. A highly significant 
difference was found in section four with a higher 
i attitude score of sixth graders with below-average IQ 
I when compared with fourth graders with below-average IQ 
• which retains the hypothesis. With both samples, it 
| seemed that two couses of the significance were either 
j a higher sample size or remoteness of grade levels. 

Hypothesis seven states that older pupils with 
above-average achievement will have a higher mean favorable 
attitude score than younger pupils with above-average 
achievement. Table 8 has data relating to pupils in 
grades four, five, and six with above-average achievement 
in the first section. The second section includes grades 
five and six with pupils with above-average achievement 
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TABLE 8 



COMPARISON OF ATTITUDE SCORES OF OLDER PUPILS WITH 
ABOVE- AVERAGE ACHIEVEMENT TO YOUNGER PUPILS WITH 
ABOVE-AVERAGE ACHIEVEMENT 



Grade 


N 


X 


Standard 

Error 


F 


t 


6 


74 


200 


1.9 


0.2867 


0.3106 


5 


32 


200 


4.6 






4 


10 


205 


4.7 






Total 


116 


201 


1.6 






6 


74 


200 


1.9 


0.8396 


0.2898 


5 


32 


200 


3.8 






Total 


106 


:oo 


1.9 






5 


32 


200 


1.9 


0.3376 


0.58.0 


4 


10 


205 


4.7 






Total 


42 


202 


3.7 






6 


74 


200 


1.9 


0.7191 


. 0.G4G0 


4 


10 


205 


4.7 






Total 


84 


201 


1.8 
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. and the third and fourth sections include fourth and 
fifth grades and fourth and sixth grades with above- 
average achievement. 

Table 8 shows no significantly higher attitude 
scores between any grade combinations, therefore refuting 
the hypothesis. This would seem to imply a close homo- 
I geniety of attitudes of pu/ ils with above-average achieve- 
ment regardless of the three grade levels in which they 
are students. It would seem, then, <•*:*- in this area the 
student l s above average achievement score is more reJavent 
in explaining his attitudes than his chronological age or 
years in school. Earlier in this chapter it was found 
that higher significant attitudes ver^ found between pupils 
with above-ard-belov-average IQ within each grade level as 
compared to lesser significant attitudes found between 
pcpils with ebove-and-be low- average IQ between grade levels. 
As hypothesis sight deals with attitudes of pupils with 
1 above- and-bv low- average achievement at each grade level, 

I comparisons will be made between the IQ patterns of 
i attitude response and the achievement responses. 
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The eighth hypothesis of this study states that 
pupils with above-average achievement at each grade level 
will have a higher mean favorable attitude score than 
pupils with below-average achievement. Table 9 presents 
the data findings in three parts. The first part will 
show results comparing sixth grade pupils with abovc-and- 
belcw-average achievement. The second pirt includes 
attitudes scores of fifth grade pupil* with above-and- 
be low- average achievement, and the third part includes 
attitude findings of fourth grade pupils with above- ard- 
below-avetage achievement. 

j as can be seej *rc * data results of Table 9, all 



three grade level sections support the hypothesis at high 
levels of significance. This result is in almost direct 
opposition to the data of Table 0, which compared with 
pupils with above-average achievement of one grade with 
pupils with abo/e-average achievement of another grade. There- 
fore, it appears that there is a more significant difference 
in comparing the attitudes of pupils with above-average 
achievement to pupils with below average achievement in 
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■ the earn* grade than between pupils with above-average 
' achievement of different grades. This result would seem 
t to mean that a pupil's achievement score is more closely 
related to his expressed attitudes than his particular 
j age or grade in school. 

The pattern of relationship between a pupil's IQ 
•core and his attitude followed a similar, but less 
Jignif leant, manner as a pupil's achievement score to his 



expressed favorable uttitude score* Table 6 in this study 
disclosed a non-significant relationship between grades 
related to children’s above-average IQ scores and their 
expressed at itude scores. This was the case in the findings 
of Table 6. However, the findings of Table 7 disclosed high 
significant relationships between a pupil's below- average 
IQ score and attitude score when the comparison was made 
between sixth and fourth grades. This seems to mean that a 
pupil's IQ score shows a clearer relationship to his 
attitudes, as expressed in the findings, than the relation- 
ship between his particular grade level and his expressed 
attitudes. 

Pearson Product- Moment correlations were computed 
In order to test possible significant relationships between 
the students' stated attitude scores and the variables of 
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the child's sex, grade in school, achievement score, and 
intelligence score. In grade four, the Pearson r between 
attitude and achievement scores was .46# and *01 was the 
significance level* The r between attitude and IQ scores 
in fourth grade was .22 at the .05 level of significance. 
Both fourth grade correlations were low# with the higher 
correlation found between achievement and attitude scores. 
The Pearson r for achievement and attitude scores in fifth 
grade was .39# at the .01 level of significance. The r 
for IQ to attitude scor-.s vas .51 at the .01 significance 
level. This is a comparative reversal to the fourth grade 
results. 

The sixth grade correlation between attitude and 
achievement score was .35, at the .01 level of significance. 
The total sixth grade correlation between IQ to attitude 
scores was .23, at the .05 level of significance. The total 
sixth grade correlations seem to follow a similar pattern 
to the total fourth grade correlations. Separate Pearson rs 
were computed to test significant relationships between 
attitude and achievement scores at each grade# between 
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pupils with above- and-be low- aver age achievement and 
pupils with abover- and-be low average IQ. No significant 
relationships were found in these sub-group comparisons 
by the Pearson Product- Moment technique. 

Table 5 indicated more significant relationships 
found by the analysis of variance method to the areas 
mentioned in the last paragraph than was found by the 
Pearson Products Moment technique. Table 9 indicated even 
higher significant relationships between achievement and 
attitude scores within grade levels than was found in 
Table 5 when IQ scores were measured with the attitude 
scores within grades. 

More significant relationships were found between 
attitude and IQ scores, and attitude and achievement scores, 
by the analysis of variance method rather than by the 
Pearson correlation method. This result is probably due 
to the fact that the analysis of variance is more concerned 
with group relations while Pearson rs are concerned more 
with individual relations between two factors. 
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Another major comparison is that more significant 
results were found by the relating of achievement scores 
to attitude scores than by the relating of IQ scores to 
attitude scores. One possible reason for this result could 
he that a pupil's achievement score is a more reliable cur- 
rent indicator of his ability than the IQ score. Also, it 
would seem that a pupil with above-average achievement 
would have attitudes toward school Ideals that were similar , 
or it wouldn't seem likely that most pupils could achieve 
learning success with low or negative attitudes. In this 
; respect, the IQ seems to be a mord passive indicator of 
attitudes, since the IQ score if accurate only indicates 
| what a child can learn if he txerts the effort, 

A check for internal consistency of questionnaire 
statements was used to test the reliability of the 
questionnaire* This was a form of the split-half technique 
fo. checking rel iability of test items, Forty-eight 
pupils from the total sample had their responses checked 
against their own responses on other parts of the 
questionnaire. For example, each pupil was ranked on 
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his responses to ten favorable items, or five favorable 
Items were ranked with five other favorable items, and 
five unfavorable or negatively oriented statements were 
ranked with five other negatively oriented statements in 
each pupil 1 8 questionnaire answer sneet. 

Of the forty-eight pupils in the sample, sixteen 
were chosen for each grade, within each grade, there 
were eight boys and eight girls selected on the basis of 
their achievement scores. This was done on the basis of 
using the mean achievement score, at each grade level, as 
a cut-off point to separate the pupils with above-and-below 
average achievement. Therefore, In each grade there were 
four pupils with above-average achievement, four pupils 
with below-average achievement, and four boy. ^nd four 
girls within each of these two achievement areas to make 
a total of sixteen for each grade level. 

The correlation technique used to compute these 
reliability checks was the Spearman Rank Correlation.^ 

Table 10 shows a sample of how each pupil r s responses were 
checked for reliabi ty. Table 11 shows the results of 

^Sidney 8 legal, Nonpar arae trie Statistics £Q£ the 



Behavioral Sciences (New Yor ;i McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1956) 
pp. 202-13. 
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TABLE 10 

SAMPLE TABLE OP HOW EACH PUPIL'S RESPONSES 
WERE CHECKED FOR RELIABILITY 



Sample of a 


Below Average Achievement 


Fourth Grade Girl 


X* 


Y 


D 




P4 b 


PS 


1 


1 


PS 


PS 


0 


0 


PS 


PS 


0 


0 


PS 


P4 


1 


1 


PS 


P5 


0 


0 


H4 


HI 


3 


9 


HS 


HI 


4 


16 


N4 


Hi 


3 


9 


12 


HI 


1 


1 


H2 


Hi 


1 

Total b 2 


1 

38 



Spearman Rank Formula 1 minus 6CD 2 ) divided by N*-N. 
The above score was correlated by first multiplying D 2 
or 38 times 6 or 228* N equals the number of pairs, and 
therefore , N* Is 10* or 1,000 minus N10 equals 990, The 
quotient of dividing 990 into 38. Q0 was .23, and the r 
of .77 was found by subtracting .23 from 1.00. Level of 
significance was at .01* 

*X denotes an even score matched with another even 
■core or Y score. The same procedure is true of uneven 
or negative oriented statements, matched with ether negative 
statements in a random manner. 

equals positive oriented statements, while N 
equals negative oriented statements. 
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TABLE 11 

GRADE MEAN CORRELATION RANKS AND TOTAL 



SAMPLE CORRELATION RANK 



Grade 4 


Grade 5 


Grade 6 


.77 


.71 


.88 


.73 


.87 


.83 


.60 


.92 


.84 


.79 


.62 


.90 


.70 


.90 


.96 


.79 


.69 


.82 


.68 


.81 


.87 


.60 


.90 


.81 


.76 


♦ C 6 


.87 


.57 


.82 


. 73 


.85 


.95 


.88 


.81 


.60 


. 73 


.74 


.88 


. 75 


.87 


.78 


. 78 


.79 


.86 


.55 


.93 


.65 


.98 


• to ** 
Mean £ .75 


ft** 

.82 


**« 

.82 



Total sample j: Is .82 and significance level 



I at .01. The significance level table for Spearman Rank 
i sets *n £ of .584 at tin .05 level and an £ of .756 at 
the .01 level. 

^Sidney Siegel, Nonpar ametrlc Statistics isn. 
the Behavioral Sciences (Bev York* McGraw-Hill Book 
CO., 1956), p. 284. 



*•* 

P 

** 

P 

4 

P 



< .001 
< .01 
< .05 
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the study by stating both the separate grade means of rank 
correlations and the total sample rank correlation based 
on the separate grade means combined into a total mean. 
Table 11 states the final reliability coefficient and its 
level of significance. The source that provided the 

A 

method used in this reliability study was Kerllnger. 

Pro© Table 11 it can be seen that all of the r 
scores out of a total of 48 correlations ranks were at 
least on tho .05 level of significance. Thirty pupils' 
individual correlations was at the .01 level of signifi- 
cance, and eighteen pupils' individual correlations were 
at the .05 level of significance. An effort was made to 
randooiice the matching of positive and negative items with 
each other of their own type. This meant that favorable 
statements of one concept area were matched with favorable 
statements of other concept areas. The same procedure was 
followed with negative oriented statements. 

Weighted mean attitude scores by separate concept 
areas were derived for each grade level* This was done 
by multiplying the total reeponaes of a grade to the weight 

^Kerlinger, pj>. ell * * pp. 135-39- 
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assigned to that response. Each statement in the 
questionnaire was weighted 1 to 5 for positive statements 
and 5 to 1 for negative statements. If, for example, 47 
fourth graders answered 2 for a positive statement, their 
weighted total for that response would be 47 times 2 or 94 
Appendixes I and II show tha weights and attitudes belong- 
ing to each concept area. Total means were computed for 
each concept area, by grade, and are shown in Table 12. 
Table 12 also shows, by grade, the rank order of concepts 
on a scale ranging from most popular to least popular. 

As can be seen in Table 12, grade six had the 
highest weighted total mean attitude score followed by 
fifth grade and then fourth grade. This result seems to 
relate closely with most of the statistical data related 
to the first hypothesis of this study, that older or highe 
grade children will have more favorable attitude scores 
than younger or lower grade children. 

The concept area of independent thinking had the 
lowest total grade attitude score selected by each 
grade level. One possible reason for this condition 
could be that children of these age levels are more 
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TABLE 12 

TOTAL GRADE WEIGHTED KEAN ATTITUDE SCORES 



FOR 


FIVE CONCEPT 


AREAS 






Concept 




Grade 4 


Grade 5 


Grade 6 


Group cooperation 




493 


656 




663 


Empathy 




559 


694 




748 


independent thinking 




462 


597 




609 


Social responsibility 


567 


685 




715 


Democratic living 




550 


670 




724 


Total Means 




526 


660 




692 


Standard Deviations 




17 


11 




25 


Standard Errors 




7.7 


5. 0 




11 


£. for Mean 4 to Mean 


5 


is significant at the . 


05 


level. 


£. for Mean 4 to Mean 


6 


is significant at the . 


01 


level. 


£ for Mean 5 to Mean 


6 


is significant at the . 


01 


level. 


ORDER OF CONCEPTS , BY GRADE, FROM 


MOST TO LEAST ! 


POPULAR 


Grade 4 


Grade 5 


Grade 


6 





Social Empathy Empathy 

responsibility 



Empathy 

Democratic 

living 

Group cooperation 

Independent 

thinking 



Social 

responsibility 

Democratic 

living 

Group cooperation 

Independent 

thinking 



Democratic 

living 

Social 

responsibility 

Group cooperation 

Independent 

thinking 
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accustomed to passive learning am* less familiar with 
problem a solving situations of an individual nature. The 
nexv. least favorable concept for each grade was group 
cooperation. Frcv one point of view, this may seem 
: contradictory as independent thinking was also unpopular. 

However, the concept of group cooperation, as used in 
! this study, was to try to determine if the child favored 
■ playing an active role in group work or Play, which would 
| seem to require a good deal of independent thinking, 
i Empathy was considered the most favorable, or next 

| to most favorable, concept by each grade. As these children 
| scored low on independent thinking, it may well be that 
! the attitudes they expressed in the area of empathy were 
expressed feelings of what they thought was the right thing 
to say, on the basis of what they learned earlier from 
parents or teachers. Another explanation may be that 
children at these age levels are not yet sophisticated 
enough to give a relatively clear account of their true 
feelings in all of the concept areas. One negative advantage 
of this study could perhaps be to point up the difficulties 
| of children to have consistently veil understood attitudes. 
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Summary of Statistical Study 

The first hypothesis of this study stated that 
sixth grade children would have higher *$ean favorable 
attitude scores than fourth or fifth giade children* 

The statistical results found in Table 1 of this chapter 
showed that grade aix, when compared to grade five, had 
a higher total favorable attitude score at the .01 level 
of significance, and this same level of significance was 
found between the sixth and fourth grade attitude scores « 

A. possible reason offered for this result was 
that children that have spent more time in school may 
have acquired more of the favorable attitudes desired and 
stressed in the school program. Table l*a data also 
showed that sixth grade pupils had an even higher sig- 
nificant attitude score to fourth grade pupils than 
between sixth grade and fifth grade pupils. A reason 
offered for this more significant relationship was that 
sixth grade children, compared to fourth grade children, 
have had more school experiences that may have oriented 
them to be more in agreement with those attitudes most 
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desired by the school. 

Hypothesis two of this study stated that there 
would be a significantly higher^$ean attitude score of 
favorable attitudes by girls* scores compared to boys* 
scores at each grade level. Table two's data did not 
chew a significant difference in attitude scores between 
sixth grade boys and sixth grade girls and fifth grade 
boys and fifth grade girls. In the case of these two 
grades, then, the hypothesis was rejected. 

A significant difference was found in the attitudes 
expressed by fourth grade boy i and girls. Th^ data in 
Table 2 showed that fourth grade girls had a significantly 
higher fiean favorable attitude score than fourth grade 
boys. The hypothesis was retained for the fourth grade 
classes. A possible reason that was offered for the 
fourth grade girls* high attitude scores was that ycunger 
girls may conform more to the views they hear from 
parents and teachers at home and in school, and that they 
may be more verbally developed than boys at this age level. 
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The third hypothesis stated that older hoys and 

girls will have significantly higher mean favorable 

attitude scores than younger boys and girls within their 

/ 

respective sexes* One section of the data in Table ? 
showed that sixth grade boys had significantly higher 
Mean attitude scores than fourth or fifth grade boys. 

This result supported the third hypothesis. Another area 
of Table 3 showed, again, that sixth grade boys had 
signif icantly higher favorable attitude scores than fifth 
grade boys, and the hypothesis was retained in this at*a 
also. The hypothesis was rejected in the case of fifth 
* grade boys, as no significantly higher dean attitude score 
was gained by the fifth grade boys. 

The highest significant attitude score was shown 
j by sixth grade boys when compared with fourth grade boys. 
As the fifth grade boys had no significantly higher rte an 
than fourth grade boys, the difference could perhaps be 
attributed to a greater difference in school experience 

1 

between sixth grade boys and fourth grade boys than 
between fourth and fifth grade boys. 
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The data of Table 4 disclosed that no significant 
mean difference was found between older and younger girls 
at any of the three grade levels. However, in each grade 
level, girls had high 2 r mean favorable attitude scores 
than boys and girls' variability in scores was greater. 

One possible reason for this condition was believed to be 
that girls at these age levels are more independent in 
their thinking than boys or are more willing to express 
their felt attitudes than boys. 

Hie fourth hypothesis of this study stated that 
children with above-average IQ at each grade level would 
have significantly higher mean favorable attitude scores 
than children with below average IQ. The first two sections 
of Table 5 showed no significant difference in the attitude 
scores of sixth grade pupils or fifth grade pupils with 
above- and-be low- average IQ. Therefore, the fourth hypothesis 
was rejected at these grade levels. 

The third section of Table 5 showed that fourth 
grade children with above-average IQ had significantly 
higher mean favorable attitude scores than fourth grade 
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chllaren with be low- average IQ* The hypothesis was 
retained at this grade level. O *.d reason given for the 
significance in fourth grade attitudes was that younger 
children may cling more to learned attitudes from parents 
and teachers than do older children. 

Hypothesis five claimed that older children with 
above-average IQ would have significantly higher mean 
favorable attitude scores than younger children with above- 
average IQ. The data in Table 6 showed that sixth grade 
children with above-average IQ scores had no significantly 
higher favorable attitude scores than fourth or fifth 
grade children with above-average IQ. Therefore, the 
fifth hypothesis was not retained. 

The sixth hypothesis said that older children with 
below-average IQ would have significantly higher mean 
favorable attitude scores than younger children with below- 
average IQ. One section of Table 7 showed sixth grade 
children with below-average IQ to have signif icantly higher 
attitude scores than children in grades four or five with 
below-average IQ. Thei. afore, the data in this section 
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vould retain the stated hypothesis. 

The hypothesis was rejected in the comparison of 
attitude scores of fifth grade and fourth grade children 
with fcelov- average IQ. In a later part of Table 1 , a 
highly significant relation was found between the attitude 
score of sixth graders with below* average IQ which was 
higher than the score of fourth graders with below-average IQ 
retaining the hypothesis. Again, the factor of time spent 
in school may have been more significant than the IQ factor. 

Hypothesis seven stated that older pupils with 
above-average achievement would have a higher mean favor- 
able attitude score than younger pupils with above-average 
achievement. The data results presented in Table B showed 
no significantly higher attitude scores between any grade 
combinations. This resulted in a refutation of the 
seventh hypothesis. This seemed to imply a clcser homo- 
geneity of attitudes of pupils with abov e-average achieve- 
ment regardless of the three grade levels in’vhich they 
are students. It would n eea # then, in this area that the 
students' higher achievement scores are more relevant 
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toward explaining their attitudes than their chronological 
age or years in school. 

Earlier in the study, higher significant attitudes 
were found between fourth grade pupils with below-average 
IQ as compared to lesser significant attitudes found 
between sixth and fifth grade pupils with below^average 
IQ within their grade levels. As hypothesis eight dealt 
| with attitudes of pupils with above- and- be low- average 

i 

| achievement at each grade level, comparisons were made 
j between the IQ patterns of attitude responses and the 
t achievement responses. 

■ I 

' ne eighth hypothesis of the study stated that 
pupils with above-average achievement at each grade level, 
will have a higher mean favorable attitude score than pupils 
with below-average achievement.* Table 9 presented the 
data findings in three sections, with each section 
representing a comparison of scores between sixth grade 
with above- and-be low- aver age achievement, and fifth and 
; fourth grade with above- and- be low- aver age achievement, 

; respectively. In each section the results showed a 
: significantly higher mean attitude score of pupils with 
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above-average achievement over pupils with below- average 

achievement and, therefore, supported retention of the 

ji 

eighth hypothesis. 

The results of the within- grades* variance of 
Table 9 were in almost direct opposition to the results of 
the between grades' variance of Table 8. It would seem, 
then, that there is a more significant difference in 
comparing the attitudes of pupils with above-average achieve- 
ment to pupils with below- avexage achievement in each grade 
than between grades. The implication seems to be that a 
pupil's achievement score is more related to his expressed 
attitudes than his particular age or grade in school. 

1 The relationship pattern between a pupil's IQ 



score and his expressed attitudes followed a similar, but 
less significant, manner as a pupil's achievement score to 
his expressed favorable attitude score. The results of 
Table 6 disclosed a non- significant relationship, between 
grades, relative to children's above-average IQ scores and 
their expressed attitude scores. A reverse situation was 
found in Table 7. The findings disclosed a high significant 
relationship between a pupil's below- average IQ score and 
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attitude score, when the comparison was made between the 
Sixth and fourth grades. Although of lower significance 
than achievement scores to attitude scores/ the inter- 
relations of IQ to attitude scores, as with achievement 
scores to attitude scores, shewed higher significant 
relations within grades than between grades. 

Pearson Product-Moment correlations were computed 
in order to evaluate any possible significant relation- 
ships between the students’ stated attitude scores and the 
variables of the child* s sex, grade, achievement score, 
and intelligence score. The Pearson r between attitude 
and achievement scores, in the fourth grade. Was *46, and 
.01 was the significance level. The r between attitude 
and IQ scores in fourth grade was .22 at the .05 level of 
significance. Both of the fourth grade correlations were 
low, with the higher correlation found between achievement ' 
and attitude score. 

The Pearson r for achievement and attitude scores 
in fifth grade was .39, at the .01 level of significance, 
and for IQ to attitude scores was .51 at the .01 level. 

This was a comparative reversal to the fourth grade results. 
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a , 3 the fourth grade correlations were higher between 
achievement and attitude scores, rather than between 
IQ and attitude scores. 



and achievement score was .35, at the *01 level of signifi- 
cance. The total sixth grade correlation between IQ to 
attitude scores was .23 at the .05 level of significance. 
The total correlations of the sixth grade followed a 
similar pattern to the total fourth grade correlations. 



relationships were found by the analysis of variance method 
to the areas mentioned in the last paragraph than was 
found by the Pearson Product-Moment Technique. The data 
rer ilts in Table 9 indicated even higher significant 
relations between achievement and attitude scores within 
grade levels, than was found in Talle 5 when IQ scores 
were measured with the attitude scare within grades. 



found between attitude and IQ scores, ani attitude and 
achievement scores, by the aralysis of variance method 



The correlation in sixth grade between atti tude 



It was found in Table 5 that more significant 



K larger amount of significant relationships were 
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rather than by the Pearson correlation method* This 
result was partly attributed to the fact that the analysis 
of variance is more concerned with differences between 
two or more groups, while the Pearson rs are zr.ore con- 
| cerr.ed with individual relations between two factors. 

i, 

l 

Another major comparison was that more significant 
results were fomd by the relating of achievement scores 
i to attitude scores than by the relation of IQ scores to 
attitude scores. One possible reason for this result 
might have been that a pupil 1 s achievement score is a 
more reliable current indicator of his ability than his 

j, IQ score* Also, it would seem that a pupil with above- 
average achievement would have attitudes toward school 

\ oriented ideals that are close, or it wouldn't seem likely 
! that most pupils could achieve leaxning success with low or 
! negative attitudes toward school life. In this respect, 
it was believed that the IQ was a uore passive indicator 
of attitudes, us the IQ score, if accurate, only indica'.es 
I what a child can learn if he exerts the effort. 
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The reliability of the attitude questionnaire was 
tested by an internal consistency check of the questionnaire's 
statements. A form of the split-half technique was used 



from the total sample had their responses checked against 
their own responses on oth^r parts of the questionnaire. 
Each pupil was ranked on his responses to ten favorable 
items, or five favorable items were ranked with five 
other favorable items, and five unfavorable items were 
ranked with five other unfavorable items. In the case 
of both item types, matching statements were selected from 
other concept areas to give more random selection to the 
sample. 



cut-off point, four boys with below-average achievement, 
four girls with be low* aver age achievement, four boys with 
above-average achievement, and four girls with above-average 
achievement were selected for each grade, or a total of sixteen 
pupils per grade. This type of selection was made to also 
help give a wider sample of pupil ba-kground to the study. 



j to test reliability of the statements. Forty-eight pupils 



Using each grade's mean achievement score as a 
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The Spearman Rank Correlation was the technique 



used to compute the reliability sample. Table 10 shows 
how each pupil's responses were checked for reliability. 
Table 11 showed the results of the study, by stating both 
the separate grade means of rank correlations and the 
total sample rank correlation based on the separate grade 
means combined into a total mean. Table 11 also gave the 
final reliability coefficient and its level of significance* 
From Table li, it was found that all r scores, 
out of a total of fort^eight correlation ranks, were 
•at least on the .05 level of significance. Thirty 
pupils 1 individual correlations were at the .01 level of 
significance, and eighteen pupils' individual correlations 
were it the .05 level of significance. An effort was 
made to rundomize the matching of positive and negative 
1 items with others of their own type, but of a different 
! concepc area. The total correlation rank for the whole 
; f ample was an jr of .80 or a reliability coefficient- < 

- of ,80 2 or .64, which is significant beyond the .01 level. 
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A weighted mean attitude score, Cor each separate 
concept area, was derived for each grade level. This was 
accomplished toy multiplying the total responses of a grade 
to the weight assigned to that response. A weight of 1 
to 5 was assigned to each positive statement* and a weignt 
of 5 to 1 was assigned to each negative statement in the 
questionnaire . Appendixes X and XX show the weights and 
attitudes belonging to each concept area, the total means 
that were computed for each grade, by concept area, were 
shown in Table 12. Table 12 also shows, by grade, the 
rank order of concepts on a scale ranging from most popular 
to least popular. 

The results of Table 12 shewed the sixth grade to 
have the highest weighted total niean favorable attitude 
score, f< llowed by the fifth grade and fourth grade. This 
grade response pattern related, closely, with most o. ? the 
statistical data related to the first hypothesis of the 
study, that older or higher grade children would have 
significantly higher favorable attitude scores than younger 
or lower grade children. 
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Independent thinking was the least favorable 
concept area chosen at each grade level. One possible 
reason offered for this result was that children, of these 
age levels, were more accustomed to passive types of learning , 
and less familiar with problem solving experiences on a 
more individually oriented basis. 

Group cooperation was the next to least favorable 
concept selected by each grade. One point of view was 
offered that this may seem contradictory as independent 
thinking was also an unpopular concept. However, the 
concept of group cooperation, as the concept statements 
in this area tried to test, was to help to determine if 
the child preferred playing an active role in group 
activities, which would seem to require a good deal of 
independent thinking. Therefore, from this point of view, 
it seems to bu reasonable to assume these two concept 
areas to be close, selectively, as either highly favorable 
or unfavorable. 

The most favorable selected concept, or next to 
most favorable selected concept, was empathy. The belief 
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was seated that, as the children in each grade scored 
low on independent thinking, it may well be that their 
expressed attitudes, in the area of empathy, were expressed 
feelings of what they thought were the right things to 
say, on the basis of what they had learned earlier from 
parents and teachers. 

Another explanation offered was that children, 
at these ago levels are not yet sophisticated erough to 
gi <e a relatively clear account of their true feelings in 
all of the concept areas. An examination of Table 12 

■ »i 

will show that higher grade children had higher Mean 
attitude scores in even the least popular concept areas. 
This follows a pattern that is consistent, for the most 
part, with other variable relations to attitudes in this 
study* It was suggested that one possible negative 
advantage of this study could be to perhaps point up the 
difficulties of children to have consistent well under- 
stood attitudes in various concept areas. 
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CHAPTLR V 



CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 



FOR FUTURE STUDY 



Several patterns of responses seemed to foJ low 



quite consistently irom the data collected Zrom the 



responses of the children used in this study, with only 
one or two exceptions, the higher mean favorable attitude 
scares were usually attained by higher grade children 
when their responses were compared with the responses of 
lower grade children, A suggested reason for this out- 
come was that since older or higher grade children have 
spent more time in school, they may have adopted more of 
those attitudes and concepts most desired and stressed in 
the school program. It is also possible that older chil- 
dren have better learned those school- oriented attitudes 
even if they hiven't yet adopted them in their daily 
behavior. 

Another fairly consistent attitude response pattern 
was that children with above-average IQ had a higher mean 
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favorable attitude response than children with below-average 
10* This may be due to the idea that children with above- 
average IQ can better understand and express their attitudes 
than children of below-average IQ. Their future behavior 
may be improved by having the knowledge of these attitudes. 
Another reason may be that children with above-average IQ 
with more success in school life may more readily adopt 
school desired concepts and attitudes than children with 
below-average IQ. 

Pupils with above-average achievement at each grade 
level were shovn to have higher mean fa/orable attitude 
scores than pupils with below-average achievement. Two 
reasons stated for this result were similar to those Just 
given in the area of IQ scores. That is, pupils with 
above-average achievement at each grade level may be better 
able to understand and express their own attitudes and might 
also be more apt to agree with school oriented attitudes 
than nay be true of pupils with below-average achievement. 

In both the variable areas of intelligence and 
achievement scores, the pupil *8 age factor seemed to play 
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a less significant part in his expressed attitude score. 

That is, there were usually less significant differences in 
the favorable attitude means of sixth grade children 
compared with fourth grade children, when sixth graders 
with above- or- be low- average IQ or achievement were matched 
with fourth graders with above- or-be low- average IQ and 
achievement* It didn't seem therefore, that the longer a 
child spent time in school, the more likely he was to accept 
the attitudes considered important by the school. Also, 
these differences were not so apparent between sixth and 
fifth grades or between fifth and fourth grades when each 
variable was studied separately. 



study of be tween- grades variance and within- grades variance. 
This was more vivid in the comparisons between achievement 
scores and attitudes than between IQ scores and attitudes. 
The pattern seemed to indicate that more significant 
differences in mean attitude scores existed between the 
pupils with above- and- below- average achievement within their 
own grade level than between pupils with above- or- be low- 
average achievement of one level to similar me; hers of 



Another apparent response pattern was sien in the 
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another level. The reason offered for this outcome weis 
that achievement scores may have been a zno^'e reliable 
indicator tha.i years spent in school. 

The came pattern was true, to a lesser degree, in 
the case of IQ scores. The reason given for this lesser 
degree of significance of IQ scores was that achievement 
scores were, perhaps, a more current ..ndicauor of a 
child's behavior and attitudes. Another reason offered 
was that a pupil with above-average achievement would 
seem to be more in agreement with school derired atti- 
tudes since a negative school attitude could affect his 
schoo? achievement performance. In general, more signifi- 
cant relationships were found between achievement and 
attitude scores than between IQ and attitude scores. 

At each grade level the girls' responses on attitudes 
were fairly consistently higher than the boys* responses, 
although not on a significant level. One reason suggested 
for this result was that girls may tend to conform more rigidly 
to the attitudes expressed by their parents and teachers than do 
boys. Another reason could perhaps be that girls at these ege 
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levels are more emotionally and intellectually mature 
than boys and may, therefore, be better able to recognize 
and express their own attitudes. A negative ctause may be 
that most teachers at these levels are women, and that, 
therefore, girls more tha.i boys may find it easy to 
identify with the beliefs of women teachers. A further 
reason may be that girl3 can read more effectively than 
boys at these age levels. 

Even though many parts of tho major eight 
hypotheses in this study were retained at significant 
levels, it cannot be said with complete certainty that 
those attitudes expressed by the pupils are what they' 
really believe, or what they thought was the correct 
attitude response based on the influences of parents and 
teachers* An attempt was made to control this problem by 
randomizing the attitude statements in the questionnaire, 
or separating concept area statements, in order to avoid 
mechanical responses or a possible halo effect response. 
An attempt was made to control the latter by stating half 
of the items in a positive manner and half in a negative 
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manner. 

Primarily, this study dealt with t.he eight major 
hypotheses. However, it was considered important to 
include a section devoted to an attitude response pattern, 
by separate concept, with each of the three grade levels. 
Mention has been made that the least favored concept, by 
each grade level, was the concept of independent thinking. 



area could be a study of an experimental and controlled 
classroom situation. In such a situation, the experi- 
mental groups could be given specific training in problem 
solving and other critical thinking skills, while the con- 
trolled groups would not receive such orientation. After 
a period of time, an attitude questionnaire could be 
administered to both groups revealing attitudes favorable 
or unfavorable toward independent thinking skills. This 
suggestion is made because a possible cause of the low 
responses to the independent thinking concept may have 
been a lack of independent thinking experiences by chil- 
dren in school. 



A suggestion for future research in this cenwept 
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Several other possibilities for future research 
be mentioned at this point. One possibility could be 
to give a similrr attitude questionnaire to just sixth 
grade children. Then, a year later, give the same ques- 
tionnaire with t % a items revised to the naue group of 
students. This -Id offer the effects of a year's 
growth on the childrens* later responses. 

A second possibility coui.d be to give a similar 
attitude questionnaire to fifth, seventh, and ninth grada 
students, since it may be that fourth graders art too 
young to state accurately their true attitudes. The 
wording would have to be altered., however, for older stu- 
dents, since too simple a wording could result in a pos- 
sible halo effect of responses. With older students, 
a) so, it may be possible to include more item® of a more 
subtle nature. 

Another uevice for tasting attitudes could bo a 
fora of projection. The . 1s, each student could be asked 
to complete n statement that v<*s worded to determine his 
attitude toward a given concept cr behavioral area. This 
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form of tost would seem to require much more critical ! 

i 

thinking on the part of the student than just true-or- 
false responses or multiple choice items. 

\ 

The writer hopes that his study will help 
j educators to gain newer insights into attitude areas j 

f that should receive more stress in both teaching techniques I 

j: i 

' and school curriculum. The idea that pupils with high 
achievement, when compared by grade levels, have made no 
gains from year to year in attitude sores, could suggest 
that these children might continue to grow in these areas 
if teachers would deliberately offer experiences to 
strengthen desirable attitudes. 
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. CONCEPT AREAS AND RELEVANT ATTITUDE STATEMENTS 
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•I List of Major Concept Areas and Related Attitude 

i- Statements 

i: 

The number preceding each attitude statement denotes 
its position on the questionnaire# 

Concept - Group Cooperation 

Attitude statement 

1. I >HDuld usually prefer to work with others than to 
|; work alone « 

j! 

|| 21. Group work is more interesting than working alone* 

Ij 31. 1 like to play in team games rather than to play 
1, alone. 

I, 

|| 41. 1 like to share my ideas with others in group work. 

!; 46. 1 think it's more important to help my team win than 
| to try to be the star of the team. 

16. 1 uually prefer to work alone rather than with others. 

26. 1 like playing games alone rather than with others. 

36. I think it's more important to be the star player 
than to try to help my fce m win. 

60. I usually don fl t like to share my ideas with others. 

15. I would rather be told vi.at rules to obey, than have 
to help in making up rules. 
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Concept - Empathy 
At ti code statement 

2. I feel sorry when someone is treated unfairly. 

7. I wish some of ny classmates had nicer homes and 
clothes. 

12. 1 like to help other children having trouble with 
achoolwork. 

17. 1 an sorry fo* children who work hard in school and 
still get low marks. 

32. When someone loses a game to me list ally tell him 
hew well he played. 

22. It doesn't bother me when someone else is treated 
unfairly. 

27. When someone loses a game to me, J ? ike to tell him 
how I played better. 

37. I don't like children who don't have as nice homes 
or clothes as I do. 

42. I'm glad when other children get lower marks in school 
than I. 

47. I only like to help children who are my close friends. 

Concept - Independent Thinking 
Attitude statement 

3. I like to try to solve new problems by myself. 

11. I want some friends who think diffeient.ly from me. 
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18. I like it vhen the teacher lets us search in books 
for hard answers. 




23. I like to take toys apart to see how they work. 




28. I like to try to solve hard puzzles. 




6. The friends I like best are the ones who think the 
way I do. 




8. I become very nsrvous when X can't find quick answers 
to problems. i 

j 




13. I like a teacher always to tell me just hov; to do 

things. < 




33. I don't enjoy working at hard puzzles. 1 




38. I don't like to make up poems or draw pictures. j 




J 

Concept •• Social Responsibility \ 


■) 


Attitude statement 1 




• 

4. I usually report students who have broken school 
rules. 




9. I try to tell my fr lands to obey school laws. 




10. I Chink a citizen should obey all laws. ! 

' 




14. I obey signs that tell me to stay off someone's 
property. 




34. 1 usually try to obey rules. 




19. 1 only obey lavs that I like. 




24. 1 often like to do things behind the teacher's back. 




29. 1 1 * s usually all right to cheat if you don't get j 

caught. | 


3 
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39. I don't care if other children break school rules. 

49. I only bey my parents when I like what they ask 
me to do. 

Concept - Democratic Living 
Attitude staten, ?nt 

5. 1 think other people should have the same rights 

as I do. 

20. I like it when my teacher lets us help to make 
class rules. 

35. My teacher and parents should try to teach me to 
be fair with other people. 

40. A good leader must want to be fair with everyone. 

44. I think that many children should have beliefs 
different from mine. 

25. I like it when I have more freedom than my classmates. 

30. I think a good leader is one who does the things 
I like. 

45. I like it when my teacher treats me better than 
uy classmates. 

43. The only children I try to be fair with are ray 
friends. 

48. Other children's rights are not as important as mine. 
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APPENDIX II 

SAMPLE OF QUESTIONNAIRE USED IN 
EVALUATING STUDENT ATTITUDES 
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INSTRUCTIONS; After you reg^ each statement carefully, check 
one of the boxes at the right that tells how 
you feel about each statement. 



NOTE* Blank spaces left in questionnaire 
implies that the scoring, from left 
to right boxes, Is 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5 . 

6 . 

T 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 



I would usually prefer to work with 
others than to work alone. 

I feel sorry when someone is treated 
unfairly. 

I like to try to solve new problems by 
myself. 

I usually report students who have broken 
school rules. 

I think other people should have the same 
rights S3 I do. 

The friends I like best are the ones who 
think the way 1 do, * • 

I wish some of my classmates had nicer 
homes and clothes. 

I become very nervous when I can't find 
quick answers to problems. 



I try to tell my friend* 
laws. 



to obey school 

I think a citizen should obey all laws. 

I want some friends who think 
differently from me. 

I like to help other children having 
trouble with school work. 

I like a teacher ilways to tell me just 
hew to do things. 



Strongly disagree 


Mildly disagree 


Don't really care 


Mildly agree 


Strongly agree 




















































5 


4 


3 


2 


1 
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14. 


I obey signs that tell roe to stay off 
someone's property. 

I would rather be told wnat rules to 
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obey, than have to help in making up 


rules 

I usually prefer to work alone rather 


16. 


5 


4 


3 


1 

2 1 


1 


than with other t. 

I am sorry for children who work hard in 


17. 












school and still get low marks. 

I like it when the teacher lets us search 


18. 












in books for hard answers. 

I only obey laws that I like. 

I like it when my teacher lets us help 


19. 

20. 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 














to make class rules. 

Group work is more interesting th*n 


21. 












working alone. 














22. 


It doesn’t bother roe when someone else 
is treated unfairly. 

I like to take toys apart to see how 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


23. 












they work. 

I often like to do things behind the 


24. 
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4 


3 


2 
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teacher’s back. 


25. 


I like it when I have more freedom than 
ay classmates. 

I like playing games alone rather than 


5 


4 


3 


2 
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26. 


5 


4 
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with others. 


27. 


Hhen someone loses a game to roe, I like 
to tell him how I played better. 

I like to try to solve hard puzzles. 
It's usually all right to cheat if you 
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28. 












29. 
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don't get caught. 
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30. I think a good leader ia one who does 
the things I like. 

31. I like to play in team games rather than 
to play alone. 

32. When someone loses a game to me, I 
usually tell him how well he played. 

33. I don't enjoy working at hard puzzles. 

34. I usually try to obey rules. 

35. My teacher and parents should try to 
teach me to be fair with other people. 

36. I think it's more important to be the 
star player than to try to help my 
team vin. 

37. I don't like children who don’t have as 
nice homes or clothes a9 I do. 

38. I don't like to make up poems or draw 
pictures. 

39. I don't ca;e ic other children break 
school rules. 

40* K good leader must want to be fair with 
everyone. 

41. I like to share my ideas with other c in 
group work. 

42. I'm glad when other children get lower 
marks in school than X* 

43. The only children I try to be fair with 
ere my friends. 

I think that many children should have 
beliefs different from mine. 
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45. 


I like it when my teacher treats me 
better than my classmates. 


5 


4 


3 


2 


i 


46. 


I think it*s more important to help my 
team win than to try to be the star of 
the team. 












47. 


I only like to help children who are my 
close friends. 
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4 


3 


2 
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48. 


Other children's rights are not as 
important as mine. 


5 


4 


3 
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49. 


I only obey my parents when I like what 
they ask me to do. 


5 


4 


3 


2 


i 


50. 


X usually don't like to share my ideas 
with others. 
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